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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIVING IN A CHANGING WORLD! 
ELLEN MILLER 


HAN CONSIDERING the effect of 
economic and social changes on 


“a education for family life, it will 
J be helpful to try to distinguish 
at least roughly between those that have a 
special importance in the present emergency 
and those that represent more permanent 
trends in the evolution of human society. 
As regards those that we hope are tempo- 
rary, we realize that the nation is facing the 
tremendous task of maintaining family 
health and morale while family budgets are 
diminishing so fast that they have become 
for many families almost nothing at all. 
Not in years has there been such need to 
teach people where it is safe to economize 
and how to make a pitiful little provide for 
a multitude of needs. The economic situa- 
tion which has created this great educational 
need has also profoundly affected our abil- 
ity to meet it. School budgets have been 
cut to what individual school authorities 
have deemed minimum essentials. Home 
economics, which has fought valiantly and 
secured recognition, has suddenly found 
itself challenged. With the danger of being 
considered an unnecessary “‘frill’”” we must 
look at ourselves objectively and find out if 
there is any real need for the services we 
have to give and if we are doing the best we 
can to meet that need. 


1 Presented before the department of elementary 
and secondary schools, American Home Economics 


Association, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 28, 1933. 


This is our chance to demonstrate our 
place in life. The program of education we 
have to offer is not one which is related to 
life—it is education in family living; it is 
part of life. A few examples from the 
many ways in which this need has been met 
by the schools throughout the country will 
make my meaning clear. 

The public schools of Detroit have made 
thousands of garments from Red Cross 
materials, have put up thousands of jars 
of jam and cans of tomatoes and fruit to be 
distributed to public welfare families. For 
the children who did the work this has been 
not merely an opportunity to learn to pre- 
serve food and make clothing; it has made 
them a very real part of the social organiza- 
tion of a great city, participants in life that 
is very real. They have acquired rare in- 
sight into the economic situation and genu- 
ine sympathy for its victims. There is no 
feeling that anything is good enough if it is 
for charity. The garments are made as 
individual as possible and with a great deal 
of attention to detail. The children who 
make them know that they are not merely 
making something to wear; they feel that 
each garment must be something which the 
recipient will be glad to wear and from 
which he will gain new self-respect. 

In one school a barter store was set up. 
Any child who needed clothing could go 
there to get it, bringing something to leave 
in exchange, even if it could be nothing 
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more than a piece of cardboard or oilcloth 
to make insoles for shoes. The whole 
school cooperated, and the home economics 
classes reclaimed the worn clothing, fitted 
the customers with new clothing, or if 
there was nothing to fit, made something. 
They did an enormous business in cutting 
down and refooting worn stockings and in 
fitting insoles into worn shoes. This store 
proved so popular that children from neigh- 
boring schools asked permission to trade 
there. This is not merely a problem related 
to life; it is effective living and therefore 
effective education. 

In some places the home economics de- 
partments have cooperated with the local 
welfare agencies to help plan adequate food 
and relief for welfare families. In cases 
where the schools have offered services to 
the families, the children have helped teach 
mothers how to economize safely and how 
to utilize low-cost foods. 

Not all families are in need of relief, but 
most families are operating on reduced funds. 
Teachers must accept as an actuality the 
diminished family income and change the 
emphasis in their teaching to fit the situa- 
tion in which their children actually are. 
Here is an excellent opportunity to develop 
in the pupil greater understanding of family 
problems and sympathy for parents who 
are harassed by the necessity to make a 
pitiful little provide for a multitude of 
needs. In one class of eleventh grade boys 
where family situations were being dis- 
cussed, one of the boys suggested that the 
least they could do was to cause their par- 
ents no worry, to be cheerful about the 
house and try to bring in some distraction. 

Now we have an excellent chance to teach 
our pupils how to make the best of the 
situation, how to feed the family on a 
minimum allowance, how to appear attrac- 
tively and decently dressed in old clothes, 
how to find satisfactions in life that do 
not cost money, how to enjoy family life 
and to make our contribution to it in 
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service and companionship, even if we are 
not in a position to contribute earnings— 
and, as a result, discover that the real 
values in family life have little to do with 
the amount of money we have to spend. 
In the past few years we have lost our 
sense of security. Trusted institutions 
have failed, the savings of a lifetime have 
disappeared over night, and worst of all, the 
will to do and the strength to work can no 
longer be depended upon to secure safety 
and comfort. More and more the family 
appears the one safe refuge—the one secur- 
ity. It has been marvelous to see how well 
families have endured the most distressing 
circumstances and not only survived but 
often been gloriously strengthened. It is 
not quite fair to our maturing youth not 
to let them see and experience this strength 
of family life. Have we aided in this? 
Of necessity it has become the fashion 
lately to find recreation at home. Here 
we reach the borderline between changes 
due to the economic crisis and those which 
have been at work and will continue. The 
problem of leisure is not new. We have long 
talked about routinized industry and the 
need for creative expression. We have criti- 
cized commercial recreation and the Ameri- 
can habit of passively submitting to being 
entertained. We must assume our share of 
the responsibility for developing recreational 
interests and for providing some means of 
creative expression within the reach of 
everyone. Rhythmic expression, pottery, 
and book binding are fine for those who have 
the space and equipment, but some of the 
simpler home tasks offer a means of ex- 
pression within the reach of far more people. 
If we doubt whether the domestic arts have 
enough interest for people in our genera- 
tion, let us count the number of our own 
friends who are knitting afghans, or quilt- 
ing quilts, or see the lines of women standing 
from early morning to get a seat in the 
afternoon cooking school sponsored by the 


local press, or go to the art department of 
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a big store and notice the women who are 
learning to knit bouclé suits or lacquer 
plaster plaques or bedaub lovely weeds with 
gilt paint. We may not like what they 
are taught to do, but the point is they do it. 
The fine arts may not offer an outlet for 
everyone, but the domestic arts are avail- 
able to young and old, rich and poor, tal- 
ented or otherwise. It remains for us to 
see the possibilities and develop them. 

The problem of leisure and the feeling of 
insecurity have not been created by the 
depression but merely aggravated by it. 
Modern living does not make the security 
and affection of family living less necessary 
but more so. We have more social con- 
tacts, but they are less intimate. 

Another difficulty with our present situa- 
tion is that modern living is complex and 
confused—there are no longer clear-cut and 
generally accepted goals for either the in- 
dividual or the family group. Life for 
most of us seems broken into unrelated seg- 
ments. Yet life can have no meaning un- 
less we are able to fit these parts into a 
whole. Home is or should be the place 
where we are most nearly our whole self, 
where we live the most unified life. This is 
especially true for the school child, whose 
contact with the world is so largely home 
centered, whose experiences outside of 
home are an extension of his home life. If 
he is really to understand what he learns, 
it must be in relation to his home, or in 
comparison with it. Education in family 
living therefore offers an opportunity to 
unify experience and to bring it within the 
range of the child’s comprehension. 

Perhaps the most important fact to be 
considered in any program of education is 
that change is constant, and in this genera- 
tion it is rapid. We have been taught to 
view life as static, and our education was 
shaped to fit such a concept of life. When 
I was in college—and I imagine this is true 
even for those who have been there much 
more recently than I—there may have been 
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in the minds of my teachers some room for 
further knowledge, but they succeeded best 
in imparting to me the idea that they pos- 
sessed all knowledge and that this knowledge 
was fairly final. I was in no way prepared 
to accept evaporated milk or Karo corn 
syrup as infant food. We must educate for 
change. This can never be accomplished 
by merely teaching subject matter, but by 
educating people so that they will be able 
to find, evaluate, and use whatever informa- 
tion or technic will help them to live their 
lives fully and effectively. 

Education in family living is the develop- 
ment of socialized individuals—individuals 
who are able to adapt themselves to a 
changing world, who are able to evaluate 
a new idea and accept or reject it on its 
merit, who are able to direct their own lives 
and make their own decisions, who are 
able to participate intelligently and fully 
in social life, and who above all are able to 
secure satisfaction in their own family life 
and to assist others to get it. 

The first step toward this sort of develop- 
ment is to achieve the ability to live with 
other people. We hear a great deal of 
criticism of boy and girl relations, but we 
have done mighty little to help those boys 
and girls who want help to achieve satis- 
factory social relations. We plan school 
parties and dances and assume that we have 
done our duty, but we seldom see the trag- 
edy and heartache around the borders of 
the room, nor do we offer any assistance to 
those boys and girls who, knowing how little 
joy such affairs will hold for them, find some 
reason for not coming. Recently I was 
asked to talk with a group of boys and girls 
who had been meeting regularly for recrea- 
tion and for discussion, and who wanted 
me to tell them simply and frankly “How 
Can I Get People to Like Me?’’—a ques- 
tion impossible to answer in such short 
contact. One of our first jobs, I believe, is 
to provide adequate social experience over 
a long period of time and in situations which 
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reduce sex competition to a minimum. 
We need what I call real coeducation—not 
merely boys and girls in the same school or 
in the same classes but boys and girls work- 
ing and playing together without any par- 
ticular consciousness of the fact that they 
are not all of the same sex, nor with any 
particular effort to get boys to work with 
girls and vice versa. The activity itself 
must be so interesting that there is com- 
plete lack of self-consciousness. 

Young people need help and guidance in 
the development of their own personalities 
as well as in their social adjustments. We 
often criticize them because we fail to 
recognize their problems. They are ex- 
posed to conflicting standards and ideals. 
Too often the world has a very different set 
of values from those which parents have so 
carefully inculcated. I do not minimize 
the need for home education in this field. 
I do say, however, that the school can help 
the child to resolve his conflicts in a way 
which is not always possible for parents. 
Change in modern living is so rapid that 
parents and children are less than ever of 
the same generation; their experiences are 
different, and their standards are different. 
Young college women tell me they do not 
discuss some things at home for fear of 
shocking their parents. One young woman 
said it had taken her eighteen years at 
home to learn not to let anyone in the bath- 
room when she was taking her bath and 
four years in college to learn to take her 
bath in public. What these young people 
need to resolve their conflicts is not preach- 
ing and teaching; they need an opportunity 
to face experiences and opinions frankly 
and evaluate them fearlessly. Part of our 
job is to help them find their own solutions, 
sometimes to act as an interpreter, to help 
them to understand their parents, and to 
give parental experience dignity in their 
eyes by helping them to see the reasons 
back of the decisions their parents make. 

I sometimes wonder if we have not wid- 
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ened the break between parents and chil- 
dren because we have never acted as if we 
believed parents have something valuable 
to offer their children, because we never 
send the children home to find out what 
their parents know, or think, or do. We 
have not regarded the child’s life in his own 
home as the most important part of his 
education in family living, nor used it as 
his most vital laboratory experience. True, 
the home is not always what we wish it 
were, but very rarely do we find one which 
does not offer some educational opportunity 
better than the best school laboratory could 
provide. The very difficulties of home life 
may constitute its greatest educational 
value if we use them rightly and help the 
child to meet them. Have we not tended 
too much to think of carrying our program 
over into the home? Have we not been 
inclined to think of all parents as a little 
out of date and felt that we must convert 
them to our way of thinking and doing? 
Can you remember when the little girls 
were forbidden to take their sewing home 
for fear their mothers would teach them the 
wrong way to put in a placket? I have 
seen many a child rip out everything her 
mother taught her to do, as if it were more 
important to learn the teacher’s method of 
making a seam than to have a friendly co- 
operation between a mother and her child 
and a belief on the part of the child that 
mother knows something too. 

The need for education in family living 
is greater than ever before. It cannot be 
left to chance nor delegated entirely to the 
parents, any more than English is left to 
the parents even if they are equipped to 
teach it ever so well. The growth of 
standards and ideals, of character and per- 
sonality, and of the desire and ability to 
participate in family life cannot be accom- 
plished in a short time under any single set 
of conditions. It must be begun early and 
continued all through life. Surely you 


will agree that this type of education is no 
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less needed by boys than by girls. How, 
then, shall it be provided for all children 
on a minimum budget? Who shall teach 
it? Certainly it is the task of the home 
economics teacher, whose avowed purpose 
is education in family living. Hers is the 
privilege to lead and guide, and if other 
departments in the school are not conscious 
of the needs she may have to meet it alone 
as best she can. This may mean some 
evaluation of her own work and some dele- 
gating to other departments of parts which 
they are equipped todo. She may find the 
opportunity to break down some of the 
departmental barriers which have for so 
long hindered teachers and pupils alike. 
She may find it desirable to discard some of 
her favorite projects or units in order to 
make time for some much more important 
experience for the children. 

We have been very much interested dur- 
ing the last three years in developing a 
program of education in family living in 
the elementary grades, to be taught by the 
grade-room teachers. It is definitely based 
on the experiences of the children in their 
own homes and in their everyday life. It 
is introduced not just as special lessons 
but in connection with their experiences and 
with other classroom activities and sub- 
jects. It has the advantages, first, of 
costing practically nothing, as it requires 
neither special teacher nor special equip- 
ment; second, of reaching all boys and girls 
during the formative period of their lives 
and during that period in which their lives 
are more nearly bounded by home; third, 
of being developed around the interests of 
the children which are natural at the given 
age; and fourth, of being flexible enough to 
fit into a variety of situations. To be sure, 
it is still in the experimental stage, but it 
has been tried enough to demonstrate the 
usefulness of some such procedure. 

This summer I am indulging myself once 
more in a long-standing desire to study 
progressive education in the elementary 
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schools and the philosophy underlying it. 
I am impressed with the similarity between 
such a school and any really good home 
economics laboratory. In such a labora- 
tory there is “freedom with a corresponding 
measure of responsibility.” There is “vital 
interest,” ‘vivid experience.” There is 
“cooperation, self-direction, initiative, and 
self-expression.” There is also opportu- 
nity to develop character and personality. 
These are the terms which are used so glibly 
by the forward-looking educator. Why 
have they not been associated with home 
economics education? Why has home eco- 
nomics education not received all the recog- 
nition it deserves? Why do so many still 
think that our purpose is purely vocational 
or technical, that we are only interested to 
turn out cooks and seamstresses, and that 
we do this only indifferently well? Un- 
fortunately, it is because we have too often 
failed to see these possibilities in our own 
program. Instead of developing inde- 
pendence and initiative and responsibility 
we have done the thinking for our students, 
made their plans, and offered them an 
imitation of life instead of life itself. As in 
all other departments of education, the 
course of study has to many teachers been 
more important than the development of 
the pupils, because they still see results in 
terms of products and not people. Most 
teachers who have as their purpose educa- 
tion in family living I believe do better than 
they know. We have been inarticulate 
about our philosophy, and therefore we 
have not been convincing. 

If there is one thought I would wish to 
leave with you it is contained in the word 
“life.” Let us hold as our objective of edu- 
cation in family living the development of 
people who live life fully, finding in it satis- 
factions for themselves and service for 
others. Then let us see family living as a 
way of living—a way which at its best makes 
life rich and full of meaning and which 
makes service to others possible. 


THE SALES TAX FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
CONSUMER 


M. SLADE KENDRICK 


—\ HE sales tax issue, as it appears 
Yi now, may be examined from at 
Q; least four points of view, those 
aN of the government, the pro- 
ducer, business, and the consumer. Owing 
to the depression, that of the government is 
most prominent. Such revenue considera- 
tions, therefore, as “balancing the budget,” 
financial necessity, and “broadening the 
base of taxation’’ have received their share 
of attention in discussions of this tax. 
Closely akin to the governmental point of 
view, inasmuch as its present application 
involves a public policy, is that of readjust- 
ing the prices of agricultural products rela- 
tive to those of industry. This point of 
view has found expression in the peculiar 
sales taxes known as processing taxes, such 
as that on cotton. Some attention has also 
been given to a third point of view, the 
effects of sales taxation on business. It is 
recognized that readjustments in business 
are entailed by the imposition of a sales 
tax. But when one comes to examine the 
weight given in sales tax controversies to 
the interest of the consumer, one must 
recognize that in relation to the importance 
of this interest little consideration has been 
given to it. Hence the brief examination 
that is made here of sales taxation from the 
point of view of the consumer has at least 
the merit of treating a relatively neglected 
aspect of this issue. 

A tax levied on the sale of a commodity 
is a new cost imposed on it. Such a tax is 
in its effects like higher wages for the same 
quantity of labor, higher freight rates, 


no longer what it was before the levy of the 
tax. It is this cost plus that something 
additional attributed to the tax. Since 
costs of production in the long run must be 
recouped, a sales tax is in general ultimately 
shifted as a whole or in part to the con- 
sumers of the article taxed. This broad 
truth is hedged about by many qualifica- 
tions respecting the degree of elasticity of 
the demand for the article, the nature of 
the cost curve under which it is produced, 
the effects of spending the money yielded 
by the tax, the presence or the absence of 
competition, the influence of the tax on the 
movement of capital and therefore on its 
return, and has a few exceptions.' Never- 
theless it remains generally true that a tax 
imposed upon the sale of an article results 
ultimately in a somewhat higher price for 
that article than would otherwise be the 
case. 

The issue of sales taxation, then, from 
the point of view of the consumer is: What 
are the effects of higher prices on con- 
sumers? If such effects be good, the sales 
tax merits consumer approval; if they be 
bad, it deserves disapproval. But how 
tell what is good or bad for consumers taken 
as a group? Who knows what is finally 
and ultimately good or bad when all its 
effects both near and distant have been 
weighed? Fortunately we need not know 
absolute good and bad to pass judgment on 
sales taxation. We can express approval 


1 For further discussion of these qualifications 
and exceptions see the chapter on the shifting of 
taxes in the author’s Taxation Issues, Harper and 
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or disapproval relative to some underlying 
assumption of fact or principle which may 
be left as the final justification of our posi- 
tion or may be buttressed in turn by some 
other fact or principle. 

Sales taxes, for purposes of this analysis, 
may be classified in three general divisions: 
taxes, which though levied as other taxes, 
are in effect prices for services rendered 
their payers; taxes on consumption that is 
neither physiologically nor socially neces- 
sary; and taxes of a more or less general 
nature. 

Chief of the sales taxes that are, in effect, 
prices, is the gasoline tax. This tax is 
levied in the main for expenditure on the 
roads that are used by its payers, the motor- 
ists. The motor vehicle, though clearly no 
longer to be regarded as a luxury, is with 
equal certainty not to be regarded as one 
of the necessaries of life. Moreover, neither 
the ownership nor the use of a motor vehicle 
for business or pleasure is evidence of the 
poverty of its owner. The implication of 
this evidence is quite the contrary. The 
annual expense of operating a motor vehicle 
is a substantial sum. Costs for such items 
as interest, depreciation, gasoline, oil, re- 
pairs, are paid by the owner and must be 
paid by him under the economic system in 
which we live. It would be a strange logic 
which would say that the motorist should 
bear all expenses of operating his vehicle 
except that of the roads made necessary by 
it, the cost of which should be charged to 
others. The current practice of charging 
the motorist for his share of road costs 
made necessary by the motor vehicle, 
therefore, finds its justification in the nature 
of the economic system under which we live 
and can be defended on that basis by con- 
sumers as long as this system preserves its 
essentials of private property and freedom 
of enterprise. 

Sales taxes on consumption that is 
neither physiologically nor socially neces- 
sary include levies on admissions to theaters 
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and other public entertainment, on cameras, 
jewelry, and other luxury articles, and on 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco. In this con- 
nection the difficulty of defining luxury 
consumption must be admitted. Its exist- 
ence must, however, be recognized, and the 
author believes that despite the difficulty 
of defining luxury consumption, it can in 
most forms be detected with a sufficient 
degree of exactness for purposes of taxation. 

The consumption of such unnecessary 
goods and services is evidence of surplus 
income, that is of some ability to pay, 
which may be taxed. True, the evidence is 
of a crude order, corresponding not at all 
to the precision attained by income taxa- 
tion. Nevertheless under the ability-to- 
pay principle of taxation, the existence of 
this evidence bestows some measure of 
qualified approval on this type of sales 
taxation. 

The taxation of alcohol and tobacco has, 
however, another justification than that of 
being levies on surplus income. The gen- 
eral experience of mankind is that alcohol 
and tobacco tend to be used in excess. One 
way of moderating their consumption is to 
impose sales taxeson them. For the higher 
prices that follow sales taxes on alcohol 
and tobacco impose their own restriction 
on the consumption of these goods. The 
consumer may spend the same amount for 
them as before, but he will buy less. Most 
persons, however, will be better off with 
the smaller quantity than with the larger, 
and the public treasury will be richer for 
the tax. Thus such taxes merit the ap- 
proval even of the consumer, despite the 
objection that the higher prices entailed 
by them discriminate between rich and 
poor consumers in that the rich man, being 
able to pay a higher price for alcohol and 
tobacco, may not curtail his consumption. 
This objection, however, loses its force when 
consideration is given to the harm that is 
done by the excessive use of alcohol and 
tobacco. The poor man suffers no real 
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deprivation through being compelled by 
their prices to be moderate in his consump- 
tion of these goods. 

The third classification of sales taxes in- 
cludes those of a more or less general nature. 
Examples are: taxes on sales, retail and 
wholesale; on manufactured products; and 
the processing taxes on wheat, cotton, and 
meat. Such taxes are general in their 
effects. The higher prices caused by them 
impinge upon consumption that is necessary 
as well as upon that which is unnecessary, 
upon poor consumers as well as upon rich. 
Most prices are higher, and they are higher 
for everyone. 

Under no theory can such taxes be justi- 
fied from the standpoint of the consumer. 
They do not regulate consumption for they 
bear upon the necessaries as well as the non- 
essentials of living. Unlike the taxes that 
are in effect prices, they offer no service to 
the consumer in return for that which they 
take from him. 

They are in truth a revival of the reac- 
tionary in taxation. Modern opinion in 
taxation is that the very poor, those who 
own no property and receive a very low in- 
come, should not be taxed on the neces- 
saries of their existence. This is on the 
theory that their way of life is already suffi- 
ciently hard without being made more 
difficult by the imposition of taxes. But 
these taxes bear on the poor regardless of 
their poverty. 

A sales tax on necessaries is, however, 
not only in violation of modern tax opinion 
because of the thing that it taxes but also 
because of the way that it is applied. Ac- 
cording to modern tax opinion, if the poor 
are taxed at all they ought to pay a lower 
rate than the rich. The application of this 
principle may be most clearly observed in 
income and inheritance taxation where 
graduated rates insure that the receiver of 
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a small income or inheritance shall pay out 
a smaller proportion in taxes than the 
receiver of a large income or inheritance. 
This principle of progression in taxation is 
grounded on the doctrine that he who has 
only a few dollars finds each of greater sig- 
nificance to him than does the possessor of 
many dollars. Such a person is close to the 
margin of subsistence. More of his dollars, 
therefore, go for the essentials of living. A 
subtraction from his income is felt keenly. 
With the rich person, the effect of such a 
lessening of his income is different. All the 
necessaries and many luxuries are his, and 
still his saving accumulation grows fatter 
with unspent income. He feels the loss of a 
given percentage of his income less than 
does the poor man. Therefore, in order to 
equalize the sacrifices of the two individuals, 
it is necessary to tax the rich man at a 
higher rate than the poor man. 

The sales tax disregards this principle 
through the impersonal manner of its levy. 
Levied on the sale of a commodity, it is 
paid in the price of thiscommodity. Prices 
are impersonal data. They know neither 
rich nor poor but only additions or subtrac- 
tions. The added cost imposed by the sales 
tax is passed on to both rich and poor at the 
same rate. Thereby the greater sacrifice 
is imposed upon the poor man, the lesser 
upon the rich. 

An attempt has been made in this article 
to analyze the sales tax from the standpoint 
of the consumer. But, as mentioned in the 
introductory paragraph, there are other 
points of view. Arguments regarding the 
balancing of the national budget, the adjust- 
ing of prices of farm products to those of 
industry, and the effects of such taxes on 
business must also be weighed in the final 
decision. The decision on a sales tax, like 
other decisions, should be a synthesis of all 
relevant considerations. 


USING FACTS OF FAMILY EXPENDITURE IN HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHING! 


HOWARD F. BIGELOW 


SHERE is no better way to bring 
classes in home management 

and family economics into touch 
with our rapidly changing life 
than by the study of actual families—their 
income and expenditures, the wants that 
they are and are not able to satisfy, their 
cultural, social, and economic resources, 
their ambitions, their ideals, and the immed- 
iate objectives toward which they are work- 
ing. 

For a number of years I have been requir- 
ing such studies and reports on the expendi- 
tures of actual families in my course in 
economics of expenditure at Western State 
Teachers College. Each student is re- 
quired to report upon the expenditures of 
some one family over a year period, usually 
for the year immediately preceding the term 
in which the course is being taken. In 
order that the reports may be uniform and 
comparable, each student is provided with 
two copies of a form which calls for the 
details of the income and expenditures of 
the family, together with a number of items 
concerning the family itself, the number and 
ages of its members, and its general eco- 
nomic and social set-up. One copy is used 
as a working copy and is retained by the 
student. The other is handed in rather 
early in the course, numbered in such a way 
as to remove the identity of the student 
reporting. The facts from all these forms 
are tabulated on sheets on which the ma- 


1 Prepared at the request of the Committee on 
Economics, Department of Supervisors and Teach- 
ers of Home Economics, National Education 
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terial is arranged in parallel columns and 
which are available to the class as the 
course proceeds. On the basis of this ma- 
terial each student proceeds to a detailed 
study of the problems of his or her chosen 
family, analyzing its peculiar features, 
working out both a long-time spending plan 
and a workable budget for the next year, 
and summarizing the study with a construc- 
tive criticism of the way in which the family 
is handling its spending problems. With 
all the data tabulated and available early 
in the course, individual students can base 
their conclusions not simply on their own 
observations but on those of the rest of the 
group as well. 

This questionnaire or report blank should 
be so constructed as to call for the sort of 
material in which the class is interested. It 
should be sufficiently comprehensive to pro- 
vide a reasonably broad background for 
understanding the family and its problems. 
At the same time it should leave out all 
irrelevant material. The report blank will 
prove more satisfactory if under each main 
heading it calls for considerable detail. 
Students, especially younger students, make 
better reports if the form includes a great 
many subheadings, not all of which will be 
used by every family. If they try to fit 
their facts into a more general form they 
are likely to leave out facts that ought to 
go in, or lump together information in such 
a way as to conceal significant details. 
The very blanks in these reports, when 
tabulated in parallel columns, serve to em- 
phasize the individual differences and the 
peculiar features of the families studied. 
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Two helpful and suggestive forms are one 
given by Dr. Jessica Peixotto in her book 
Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Living and one worked out by 
Professor J. L. Hypes of Connecticut 
State College for his classes in the sociology 
of the family. 

Several elements are essential to the 
success of such a study. In the first place, 
the teacher should consider the type of 
material which will be of greatest value for 
the course of which it is a part. Thus a 
class in family relations would put the em- 
phasis in one place and a class in home man- 
agement in another. In my classes in 
economics of consumption I have empha- 
sized problems of income and expenditure. 

In the second place, in beginning the 
study the teacher should provide the class 
with a definite and detailed assignment of 
the entire project. This will enable the 
students to see the job as a whole and to 
gather at one time all the information they 
need for their work. 

In the third place, students should be 
expected to present in writing the results of 
their study. A written report compels 
definiteness in observation, stimulates more 
careful analysis of problems, and more 
thoughtful conclusions. Such a report 
should contain a rather detailed descrip- 
tion of the family, its present situation, 
its resources, its aims, its standards, and 
its achievements, together with a careful 
analysis of its peculiar problems. It should 
also include a constructive criticism of the 
family in the light of the work of the course. 
This criticism should include a presentation 
of the things the family is doing well, as 
well as a consideration of the points at 
which the family’s life is not all that it 
might be. And finally the report may pre- 
sent suggested solutions of a number of 
problems for the family—planning its 
expenditures for the coming year, for ex- 
ample, or working out any other problems 
in which the class is interested. I have 
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found in my own work that this third part 
of the report gives students an excellent 
opportunity to apply for themselves the 
principles and theories we are developing 
in the course and thus stimulates the de- 
velopment of a more critical and scientific 
attitude. 

Whenever a class is assigned a family 
study project, someone is sure to ask, 
“Where can I find a family? I don’t know 
anyone well enough to be able to get all 
the information the report blank calls for.” 
My usual reply is, “Use your own family 
then, unless you can find another that looks 
more interesting to you.” To which 
comes the inevitable reply, “But my family 
doesn’t keep any accounts. Where can 
we find families which have the necessary 
information about their incomes and ex- 
penditures that this study requires?” My 
stock answer is, ““Take any family you can 
find. Use whatever information they have 
available. You will learn fully as much 
from the difficulties you encounter because 
of inadequate records as you would from 
a study of the expenditures of a family that 
can account for every penny of its income.” 

My college classes have looked about till 
they have found families upon which to 
report. With mature students there are 
some advantages in following Professor 
Hypes’ plan of requiring a report upon 
three families from different social and 
economic groups. This emphasizes the 
contrasts which exist in every community. 
For high school classes, it may be more 
satisfactory to follow the usual custom of 
beginning with the known and let the boys 
and girls study their own families. In the 
typical high school situation, a tabulation 
of their reports, with such facts omitted as 
might identify any individual family, will 
provide all the contrasts that are needed. 
If the plan is worked out tactfully it can 
be used successfully, even in the proverbial 
small town. Some of my students who 
have tried the scheme with small town 
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high school classes have been enthusiastic 
about the results. 

There are a number of values to be gained 
from such a study. It gives students a 
chance to try their hand at research. Prop- 
erly worked out, a study of this sort will 
provide just the sort of material in which 
textbooks are necessarily lacking. It puts 
the students in contact with real life situa- 
tions. It helps them to a sympathetic 
understanding of the incomes and resources, 
the long-time aims and the immediate ob- 
jectives, the standards and manner of living 
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of families in a wide variety of social and 
economic groups. It gives them a clearer 
appreciation of the fundamental problems 
of present-day family life, motivating the 
study of theory, and enabling them to check 
upon the validity of the principles presented 
in the theoretical material which is avail- 
able, by applying it in actual life situations. 
And finally it gives both the instructor and 
the students a chance to learn about the 
best ways in which present-day problems 
are being solved by families that are making 
a success of their family life. 


THE MODERN COLLEGE RESIDENCE HALL 


ETTA H. 


ST college plants have three 
primary divisions: facilities for 
teaching, for recreation, and 
for housing. While providing 
room, or room and board, to students at a 
reasonable cost, colleges also implant and 
foster the social ideals of the traditional 
cultural community life, and during recent 
years have tended to let the architecture 
and furnishings of their residence halls 
develop a new and finer type of environ- 
ment. To understand how this may be 
done requires a consideration of the financ- 
ing of the building, the architectural plan 
and its relation to the site chosen, the in- 
terior treatment and furnishing, and the 
effect of these factors on the residents. 
Because of the desire to provide suitable 
living conditions at a low cost, most resi- 
dence halls have in the past been only parti- 
ally self-supporting. Land-grant colleges 
and other institutions supported by state 
taxes must accommodate whatever number 
of students may wish to be admitted; they 
are obliged to respond to the varying waves 
of public opinion; and they may at times 
be influenced by political situations in shap- 
ing financial policies. The financial diffi- 
culties brought to many colleges as a result 
of a more or less fixed or sometimes de- 
creased income and constantly increasing 
costs of operation have recently forced them 
to reduce costs in the housing division of 
their plant. The present trend in all parts 
of the country is to provide an excellent 
standard of room and board at a reasonable 
cost and to require the units to be self- 
supporting financially. This is the case in 
several of the large eastern and middle-west- 
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ern colleges, and there are a few instances 
of such a plan on the Pacific Coast. Never- 
theless, many residence halls are still par- 
tially subsidized, whether as a result of in- 
ternal policy or other financial factors. 

Owing to the ever-present needs of stu- 
dents who must curtail living costs as much 
as possible during a period of academic 
training and who wish, nevertheless, to 
maintain the essential standards of their 
daily life and associations, several women’s 
colleges have arranged for cooperative 
houses. The college may erect a special 
type of building adapted to this purpose, it 
may arrange for the rental of private resi- 
dences, or it may turn over to this use some 
dormitory formerly run on a non-coopera- 
tive basis. The Club Dormitory at the 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College in New 
Orleans and the cooperative houses at the 
University of Chicago are excellent ex- 
amples of successful residential halls of this 
type for women students. Fraternity 
houses built by the institution such as those 
of Northwestern University present another 
example of a successful cooperative enter- 
prise sponsored by the institution for men 
students. 

It is evident that building costs will vary 
widely depending upon the style of architec- 
tural treatment, the kind of materials to be 
used, the space to be allotted per resident, 
and the available funds. The character of 
the architecture and amount of decorative 
detail introduced in the exterior, the finish 
and decorative treatment of the interior, 
the matter of fireproof construction, the 
number and size of toilet rooms, the num- 
ber of stairways, and the number and kind 
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of built-in features for the convenience of 
residents are all factors in the cost of the 
original building. 

The Gothic and Renaissance types of 
architecture are in general more expensive 
than the Georgian and Spanish Mission 
buildings. The cost of building per student 
housed will rise sharply in the smaller units, 
although group houses accommodating 
from thirty to fifty residents are one of the 
most desirable means of social group living. 

In a similar type of architecture and 
general plan, women’s dormitories cost 
more than men’s in proportion to the num- 
ber housed because of the special facilities 
required in women’s halls for social pur- 
poses or service spaces. These may include 
social rooms; a music or recreation room; 
one or more residential suites for house 
officers, faculty, or guests; a sewing room; 
and possibly one or more kitchenettes. 
In some men’s dormitories a reception or 
common room and one or more faculty 
suites are provided. Although the propor- 
tion of social space per resident may be 
estimated at a lower average for men stu- 
dents, it is considered desirable at present to 
make allowance for some such space in a 
men’s hall. 

During the period of high building costs," 
from 1916-31, first-class fireproof dormitory 
construction cost in general from $1,600 to 
$5,000 per student in several types of archi- 
tecture and in various parts of the country. 
Lower costs were obtained where the cli- 
mate was mild, the demands of the students 
modest, and fireproof construction not a 
requirement. In certain endowed Eastern 
colleges, the average cost of dormitories 
erected during this period or slightly earlier 
exceeded $5,000 per student housed. 

It is interesting, however, to compare the 
relative costs of halls according to the type 


1 The cost figures used in this article were ob- 
tained through the courtesy of A. Ware of F. B. and 
A. Ware, New York City, and C. Z. Klauder, Phil- 
adelphia. 
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of architecture. Thus in a group of nine 
men’s dormitories of Gothic design erected 
in the East and Middle-West between 1916 
and 1931 the cost averaged $3,270 per stu- 
dent housed, as compared with $2,200 in a 
group of eight dormitories of Georgian de- 
sign, and an average of $3,000 per student 
in several dormitories of Spanish Mission 
design on the Pacific Coast. These build- 
ings were all of first-class fireproof construc- 
tion and all building expenses were included 
in the figures given. One dormitory of 
simple design and non-fireproof construction 
was erected in the South during this period 
at a cost of approximately $760 per student 
housed and is a case where simplicity of 
design, modest service, and climate are fac- 
tors in lowering costs. 

In contrast to these building costs, men’s 
dormitories of similar Gothic type accom- 
modating two students per suite of two 
single sleeping rooms and one study and in- 
cluding no general social rooms have been 
erected in 1931-32 at a cost of $2,210 per 
student. There were instances also of en- 
dowed buildings of higher average cost as 
well as those of lower cost. One small 
Gothic dormitory housing 36 men was con- 
structed at an average expense of $2,404 per 
student, and another housing 170 students 
was especially designed with the most 
economical space arrangement and con- 
struction throughout to be erected at a cost 
of approximately $950 per student. Build- 
ings of Georgian or other designs showed a 
similar relative decrease in the percentage 
of building costs. 

The cost of women’s dormitories during 
the same period averaged from 15 to 25 
per cent higher than these men’s halls on 
account of the inclusion of reception rooms, 
one or more residential suites for the hostess 
or guests, and possibly a music room, a 
game room, a sewing room, and kitchenette. 
During 1916-31 the average cost of two 
Gothic type dormitories in an Eastern 
women’s college was $4,320 per student, 
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and they provided generous social space and 
the finest construction throughout. Three 
dormitories of a more simple Georgian style 
in the East averaged $2,120 and an Italian 
style building of first-class, fireproof con- 
struction on the Pacific Coast averaged 
$1,675 per student. While building costs 
have not returned to a pre-war level in most 
localities, there has been a similar average 
reduction in the general cost of buildings 
for women as for men during 1932-33. 

In connection with the cost of a building 
arises the question of general location and 
arrangement. In placing the building, 
topography should be considered. If the 
longer axis of the structure runs north and 
south, it will achieve maximum sunlight in 
the rooms. Except where land is very 
limited or expensive, the best results are 
secured if the height of the building does not 
exceed three or three and a half stories. 
The plan may be arranged according to a 
U, an L, an H, or the “butterfly” shape. 
Princeton University, William and Mary 
College, Rosemont College, and Stanford 
University show respectively fine specimens 
of these four types of buildings. 

Contrasting with residence halls of this 
type are those of the pronounced hotel 
order, erected where land is very limited or 
expensive. Such halls may reach the 
height of ten to sixteen stories. Columbia 
University has a number of highly success- 
ful dormitories so constructed. 

Another arrangement of residence halls 
is the group of small buildings such as the 
“Quadrangle” at Smith College, in which 
six contiguous houses surround a court, and 
the new Scripps College in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Any such plan calls for a maximum 
amount of east and west exposure. 

Since the conditions in the various parts 
of the country are so diverse, it becomes 
desirable to encourage such differences of 
style and taste as may develop under varia- 
tions of climate, resources, and environ- 
ment. It is important that these halls 
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harmonize with the general plan of the in- 
stitution and yet be distinguished from the 
more formal character of the other build- 
ings. The types of buildings erected in 
recent years at Princeton, Yale, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Brown, Smith, 
Vassar, Scripps, Bryn Mawr, Chicago, and 
Stanford University vary greatly, but their 
essential aim is the same, namely to influ- 
ence the taste and character of the residents 
and permit a suitable standard of living. 
Naturally the smaller units are more in- 
timate, and at its best the environment pro- 
duced is not unlike that of the traditional 
English college. Sometimes, however, stu- 
dents are grouped together by classes in 
one hall as at Harvard University, or 
according to a special interest as in the case 
of those pursuing the independent study 
plan at Wisconsin. In some places, as at 
the University of Chicago, undergraduates 
and graduates, theological, medical, law, 
and engineering students may all live under 
one roof and contribute to one another’s 
education. Some institutions have given 
special attention to the social environment 
of the faculty and graduate students, pro- 
viding dormitories and apartments for 
them, and encouraging the formation of or- 
ganizations similar to undergraduate Unions. 
To be fine, a work of architecture does not 
depend upon size, expense, elaboration, or 
prominence of position altogether, but it 
must embody beauty, utility, and strength. 
These late residence halls which represent 
the new concept in college buildings have 
fine proportion, color, and ornament adapted 
to the individual need and blended har- 
moniously into the surroundings. If the 
building is thus well conceived and wrought 
within and without, it will minister to the 
smooth daily flow of the lives of its occu- 
pants; it will promote convenience, com- 
fort, and happiness; it will foster esthetic 
appreciation; and it will contribute to the 
financial advantage of the institution as well 
as its standing in the educational world. 


A NURSERY SCHOOL BASED ON PARENT COOPERATION 
DOROTHY KINDRED DICK 


ARLY in the summer of 1931 a 
group of Berkeley parents got 
together to plan a cooperative, 
non-profit nursery school. The 
first, informal meeting showed us that there 
was much enthusiasm but little money 
available for the cause. Location was the 
first problem. A committee tackled it and 
decided, after a thorough survey of possi- 
bilities, that funds were too scanty to per- 
mit either leasing or buying a site. The 
committee proposed that we choose the 
most promising backyard belonging to a 
member of the group. This was decided 
to be one situated high among the Berkeley 
hills, a big, secluded garden with a rolling 
hill beyond. There were two available 
buildings, an ex-chicken house and a garage. 
As a matter of principle it was decided to 
pay a small rental. 

Each family made a loan of five dollars. 
With this working capital of forty dollars a 
committee of fathers bought supplies, and 
we all began. On Sundays and holidays 
and during many of the fathers’ vacations 
we met at the school and worked from early 
morning until late at night. The dollar 
and a half we paid a man to dig up a plot of 
lusty California artichokes was our only ex- 
penditure for labor. We laid a foundation 
and a wooden floor in the garage, set in 
windows, and put new roofs on both build- 
ings. The fathers excavated a space, laid 
a cement floor for a bathroom, dug ditches 
for the sewer pipe, and installed and con- 
nected complete bathroom equipment. 

We fenced the play yard to divide it from 
the garden, leaving an open gateway to the 
sunny hilltop, and built all our outdoor 


equipment: a platform with steps and slide, 
sandboxes, awnings, and bars. Each fam- 
ily donated its outgrown or broken toys, and 
we repaired them together. One father 
especially skilled in woodwork made a 
number of little four-legged wooden stools, 
so light that the children could pick them 
up and carry them about easily. Tables 
were donated or made by the fathers. 

The mothers served a community dinner 
at those all-day sessions, and the hard- 
working fathers were allowed a little time 
to rest and talk after dinner. It was then 
that we realized that we were all having a 
thoroughly good time. One father thought 
that the school was as much a plaything for 
the parents as a benefit for the children. 

Meanwhile we were meeting about once 
a week, settling details of our organization. 
All of us agreed that the school was to be in 
every sense cooperative; no one person was 
to be in command, but everyone was to 
have an important function. 

Two fundamental divisions were planned: 
the business of the school was to be con- 
ducted by an executive committee of par- 
ents; the educational policies of the school 
were to be formulated and put into practice 
by the chairman of education and her com- 
mittee, who reported to the executive 
committee. 

In those early days we thought out some 
guiding principles: 

For the parents: (1) Every father and mother 
to have an active part in the management 
of the school; our ideal was the synthesis of 
opinion, not the dominance of an individual 
or a group. (2) Each parent to have an 
opportunity to do the thing he is most in- 
terested in doing and for which he is best 
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equipped. (3) To widen our horizons as 
parents—not always my child, my family, 
but all children, all families. 

For the children: (1) To provide the kind of 
environment that is beyond the scope of 
home or neighborhood because it approaches 
the ideal, and from that environment to 
remove the greatest hazard in the association 
of children everywhere, whether in school or 
neighborhood, the communication of disease. 
(2) To supply in companionship and free 
play the opportunity for successful adjust- 
ment to the group and to life. 


Among the mothers of the group were 
several experienced nursery school super- 
visors. ‘Two of them were chosen to super- 
vise the two groups of children and a third 
became supervisor of music. We had 
hoped to be able to pay them enough money 
to allow them to replace their own labor in 
the homes. Tuition, however, was set at 
ten dollars a month, and this did not allow 
a professional salary for our supervisors. 
Other parents contributed their services. 

Each family promised, in writing, to 
observe the rules concerning health; that is, 
keeping children at home when they showed 
signs of being under par, reporting exposure 
to disease, calling promptly for a child who 
had to be isolated from the group. One 
mother who was a registered nurse was on 
hand from nine to nine-thirty each day for 
health inspection. A pediatrician served 
as consulting physician. 

Each new mother spent one day a week 
for the first three weeks, observing the 
activities of the groups, keeping notes, and 
writing up her observations on forms pro- 
vided. After a conference with the chair- 
man of parent cooperation, most of the 
mothers chose to assist supervisors one day 
a week, but our rules were not ironclad, for 
we hoped to have parents do things they 
liked as their cooperation. Fathers usually 
met at the school one Sunday or more a 
month to go over equipment. 

A general meeting with open forum dis- 
cussions of parent education was held once 
a month, sometimes with outside speakers. 
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Once a month mothers met alone for dis- 
cussion, and occasionally the fathers had a 
smoker or bridge session. 

At the end of the year all debts, including 
the parents’ loan, had been repaid. We had 
a capital of seventy-two dollars, some of 
this having come to us from the State Bur- 
eau of Child Study and Parent Education, 
under Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, for our parent 
education work. Our backyard site was 
outgrown. We had to ask and answer the 
question: Was it worth while going on? 

How well had we lived up to our ideals? 
When it was cold and raining, when some- 
thing one of us set out enthusiastically to 
do turned out not to be the thing he wanted 
to do, when having everyone do something 
seemed to mean that no one did anything, 
or, worse yet, that one person did every- 
thing—then we sometimes wondered. Yet 
in spite of all this, we found ourselves com- 
ing back again and again to the essentials. 

In our ideals for the children there was 
never any wavering. Throughout the year 
we had tried to maintain ideal conditions 
and to make possible the successful adjust- 
ment to life. The real test had been suc- 
cessfully met: the children were happy. 
For the parents we wanted still wider hori- 
zons, still a share in the school, still self- 
expression through the school. And we 
found that we had created something im- 
perishable, to which we felt an intense 
loyalty. Whether or not we had a building 
and grounds, we had a school. My school, 
the children said; the school, the parents 
said. 

We found a large, half-finished house 
with half an acre and took a two-year lease 
onit. After a second summer of hard work 
we have a spacious building and ample play 
space. Each group has a large room with 
piano and fireplace and separate work room. 

More than that, we have something that 
is in the making, that has unlimited possi- 
bilities for growth, and that needs every 
one of us in some way. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


HOME ECONOMICS AS AN INTER- 
PRETER OF LIFE 


JENNIE I. ROWNTREE 


Is home economics to be classed as a fad 
and a frill in education or is it to become 
the backbone of the curriculum? Last 
year with school budgets reduced in the 
state of Washington, there was some fear 
that it might be eliminated from part of the 
school systems. This year the state de- 
partment of education is giving evidence of 
its faith in home economics by ruling that 
a year of it be required of all high school 
girls. This decision was not made because 
educators believed that students needed 
primarily to acquire home skills and tech- 
nical information but because they believed 
that the real contribution of home eco- 
nomics is social understanding, that it 
should help girls to interpret the problems 
of adult life more clearly. 

This brings a new challenge to the home 
economics teacher. She must divest the 
knowledge she passes on of its abstract 
nature and readjust information to get it 
into life and conduct. “What of it?” 
should be asked of all subject matter. The 
good teacher is alert to see whether students 
click to the inference of what they are learn- 
ing, whether they are assimilating what they 
receive into their previous state of thought. 
The better students will want to be helped 
to apply their science, their art, their history 
and literature; will want to be taught to 
weigh values and draw conclusions. Home 
economics can unify and vitalize all sub- 
ject matter, teach the girl the usableness 
of her knowledge, and give her confidence in 
her own judgment. 

How can all this be accomplished? Sup- 


pose one begins with a unit on the home. 
The home of the future is the girl’s interest. 
On what model will it be patterned—the 
past or present American or the new 
Russian? Is it our ideal to have mothers 
working outside the home and children 
cared for in day nurseries and nursery 
schools by specialists, with the sanctity of 
marriage less emphasized than at present? 
Some of the students might read and pic- 
ture the Russian home, another group 
evaluate present tendencies in this country, 
and another consider homes of the past; 
this could lead to a discussion of what 
homes really offer in our lives. Perhaps 
the students will decide that home is the 
place where each learns to get on with 
others, to give and take, to acquire health, 
religion, and morals; a place where a person 
can do as he wishes, work out his own ideas, 
express himself in his work, recreation, and 
conversation; in fact, a laboratory where 
personalities are developed, repaired, and 
recreated. If they do decide thus they 
will think of the ideal home as one that 
seeks out and develops peculiar aptitudes 
in each member and adjusts its treatment 
to the disposition and the needs of the indi- 
vidual. 

Having set up their picture of the ideal 
home, the class can decide what the home- 
maker ought to know in order to make the 
home the right sort of place. They will 
doubtless conclude that she should know 
how to keep a family healthy in body and 
mind, meeting not only their physical 
needs but their need for self expression, 
understanding, and appreciation; how a 
sane, just distribution of family income pro- 
motes happiness and security; how art func- 
tions to provide a substitute for futile con- 
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centration upon oneself; the effect of the 
serene contemplation of beauty; how books 
and friendships help one to understand life 
better. They will also inevitably conclude 
that the homemaker needs a vision, an urge 
for service, and a realization that she can 
make a tremendously important contribu- 
tion through her own life and the lives of 
her family. From such an analysis, stu- 
dents should see the value of each unit in the 
course. 

In every unit the teacher should have 
definite and specific objectives. For ex- 
ample, what should the study of nutrition 
do for a girl? Certainly not make her 
talk about her health, worry about her 
diet, or fear dietary inadequacies. Heaven 
forbid! The aim should be to make a 
student connect cause and effect, to feel less 
fatalistic about poor health, more interested 
in building up a strong resistant body, less 
inclined to blame heredity or contagion for 
disease, less emotional about her health, 
more the master of her fate. She should be 
trained in critical judgment and able to 
separate wheat from chaff; be less willing 
to accept empirical statements; more ready 
to weigh advice regarding foods or drugs 
and very sceptical of spectacular cures. 

The aims of the child care unit are simi- 
lar. Modern psychology and nutrition aim 
at finding the cause for every effect. What 
has made the child react as he does? Stu- 
dents should feel that the way an individual 
is handled, makes him what he is; that good 
wholesome attitudes result from pleasurable 
conditions, whereas perverted, antagonistic 
reactions are aroused in a critical, unpleas- 
ant environment; they should realize that 
they can play almost any tune on a child’s 
emotional system if they know their notes 
and the keys, but that the use of the wrong 
keys will result in jangling disharmony and 
discord and that the instrument must be 
kept in tune with good physical care. 
Through child care they should gain a 
greater appreciation of their own homes and 
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of their parents’ good psychological sense. 
They should acquire a feeling that naughty 
children, like wrongdoers in general, usually 
need either more work, more opportunity 
for expressing themselves in their tasks, 
more appreciation of their efforts, or 
possibly merely a correction of physical 
difficulties. Students should be taught to 
seek the relations between cause and effect, 
to think first of causes, not penalties, in 
child training. Happy children are those 
whose needs are appreciated. Creative 
self-expression for both children and adults 
are worthy subjects for class consideration. 
The child’s outlets in play and work might 
be compared with the way adults express 
their personalities. 

Some express themselves and their love 
for others through cooking and planning 
attractive meals; meals, perfect in form, 
color, texture, and flavor are worthy of the 
artist. Others express themselves by mak- 
ing attractive clothes so that the wearer 
looks her best and feels more ready to cope 
with the world. Clothes as a factor in 
self-confidence and success may be an en- 
lightening subject. Another person may 
find and give greatest happiness through 
her garden and her flowers. Another con- 
centrates on making her house a joy to 
behold. The girl should be made to see 
that the work of each requires something 
of herself in addition to the application of 
the principles of science and art. She 
should be made to acquire as great respect 
for the activities in the home as she has for 
the work of the artist, the musician, or the 
scientist. Students should learn “to charge 
all things they fashion with a breath of their 
own spirit” and to feel that the fashioning 
of happy, healthy personalities is a woman’s 
greatest contribution, that the home offers 
as many avenues for self-expression as 
business or professions. 

The class might well be divided in groups 
for debates on controversial subjects. 
Weighing pros and cons of different methods 
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of accomplishing results will teach them 
tothink. For example, nursery schools ver- 
sus training at home with more parent 
education; parties at teashops versus sim- 
plified home hospitality ; a bigger income with 
the wife working versus simplified living; 
commercially prepared versus home pre- 
pared foods; ready-made versus home- 
made clothing; home versus commercial 
recreation; and so on ad infinitum. Into 
each of these debates the girl can inject 
some of her own personality and at the same 
time be brought to see that living is a matter 
of choices. The hope is that through it all 
she will come to understand herself, her 
family, and her problems. What more is 
expected of an education? 


BUYING HABITS OF MISSOURI 
HOMEMAKERS 


JULIA NICHOL AMBURGEY AND JESSIE V. 
COLES 


Present day interest in the problems of 
consumers leads us to consider their diffi- 
culties as buyers. To help women to be 
better buyers, we need to know their pres- 
ent buying habits. 

A study made at the University of Mis- 
souri in 1932-33 was planned to throw light 
on the familiarity of homemakers with 
brands, advertising, and labels and their use 
of these devices in buying foods. 

The information was obtained from ques- 
tionnaires filled in by 460 Missouri home- 
makers, 219 of whom lived on farms or in 
small villages, and 241 in cities of less than 
50,000 population. One-third of the fami- 
lies represented had incomes less than $1,000 
and one-third between $1,000 and $2,000. 
These figures include the value of food and 
fuel produced for home use. 

The homemaker bought or helped buy 
the staple groceries and fresh fruits and 
vegetables in three-fourths of the families, 
the meat in two-thirds, and the milk in over 
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one-half. In addition, 60 per cent said 
they gave directions for purchases made by 
other members of the household. The pro- 
portion of homemakers who did the buying 
was higher in the urban than in the rural 
group. Personal shopping was preferred 
to buying over the telephone by 70 per cent, 
and 58 per cent indicated that they would 
rather select their foods from the shelves 
than have aclerk serve them. Almost two- 
thirds preferred to buy foods other than 
fresh foods in packages. 

Apparently most of the homemakers in 
the study were not familiar with brand 
names under which many common foods are 
marketed and did not buy by brand fre- 
quently enough to remember the brand 
they purchased. Only a small proportion 
recalled the names of five brands of such 
common foods as coffee, tea, rolled oats, 
salmon, and flour. Brands of flour and 
coffee were the ones most familiar to both 
rural and urban homemakers. In a list of 
fifteen common foods only a few of the 
women were able to name the brands they 
usually bought. Their infrequent use of 
brands was also shown by the fact that when 
asked to make out a detailed market order 
for 25 foods less than one-half named 
brands for all but three of the items. For 
most of the foods less than one-fourth of the 
homemakers named a brand. 

Three-fourths of the homemakers said 
they read labels on packaged foods, but 
sixteen per cent of those who did so could 
not name a single point to look for in con- 
nection with any of the foods. Labels were 
examined for brand names more frequently 
than for other types of information. Little 
attention was given to name of producer or 
to the weight of contents. Form or com- 
position was looked for by less than 10 per 
cent of the homemakers. 

Of the 87 per cent who read adver- 
tisements of foods in magazines and the 75 
per cent who did so in daily and local papers, 
38 per cent did and 46 per cent did not 
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depend on advertised foods, while 16 per 
cent did not answer on this point. Two- 
thirds of their choices were for advertised 
brands when they were asked to select those 
they considered “best and most reliable” from 
a list of advertised, unadvertised, and ficti- 
tious brands of 24 foods. Likewise, when 
the replies regarding the brands usually 
bought were studied, the advertised brands 
were found much oftener than unadvertised 
ones. For example, two nationally adver- 
tised brands of canned peaches were re- 
ported 21 and 61 times while no unadver- 
tised brand was mentioned more than once 
or twice. These same two advertised 
brands were named by 87 per cent of the 
homemakers who indicated brands in the 
market order for canned peaches. 

Most of the homemakers were very in- 
definite as to the quantity of foods desired. 
For the most part they described it in terms 
of the type of container, such as sack, can, 
or box, or as large, small, or medium, rather 
than by standard size, weight, or measure. 
They also made little or no attempt to de- 
scribe quality, save as this was indicated 
by brand. In the case of foods which are 
available on the retail market under stand- 
ards that indicate quality, there was practi- 
cally no reference to such standards. 

There was a general lack of recognition of 
difficulties in buying foods. When asked 
to tell what difficulties they experienced, 26 
per cent did not answer the question; 55 per 
cent were vague and indefinite; 13 per cent 
had difficulties but could not name them; 
and 6 per cent reported that they had no 
difficulties. In general, fresh fruits and 
vegetables and meat appeared most diffi- 
cult to select and staple foods and canned 
foods least difficult. 

Lack of information concerning present- 
day purchasing helps was shown not only 
by the answers but by the absence of 
answers. To many questions one-fourth 
to one-half of the homemakers did not give 
any answer. Almost without exception 
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the urban homemakers showed that they 
possessed more information concerning the 
market devices studied than the rural 
homemakers. There was very little if any 
relation between the extent of the home- 
makers’ experience in keeping house and 
their information. 

In so far as conditions in Missouri may be 
considered typical, this study indicates the 
need for a comprehensive program of train- 
ing in buying for homemakers. ‘The real 
values of brands as guides, their inade- 
quacies and limitations need to be pointed 
out. The intelligent use of the information 
on labels, the advantages and disadvantages 
of advertising, the available methods for 
describing quantity and quality of foods, 
and the use of standards are some of the 
points which should be included in such a 
program. Perhaps most important of all 
at present is to awaken homemakers to 
their difficulties and problems as buyers 
and to the need for adequate guides in buy- 
ing. A real consumer demand for stand- 
ards and other informative devices will do 
much to make them available. 


THE HOME ECONOMIST IN THE 
BUSINESS FIRM! 


DAN GERBER 


When accepting the invitation to talk to 
the home economics in business section of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, I was influenced largely by the oppor- 
tunity to come here and learn, and I rather 
minimized the question of what I should 
say. When I finally came to I sent a cry 
for help to a number of fellow members of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
whose organizations have home economics 
departments. Anything of value that I 
may say today is largely due to the gener- 

Presented before the home economics in busi- 


ness department, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, June 27, 1933. 
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osity of these men, some of them the big 
bosses of some of your members. 

Until I began to prepare for this talk I 
had not appreciated the magnitude of the 
work being done by the whole field and how 
different the problems of various organiza- 
tions are. Also, the department goes by 
different names in different organizations. 
For example, in my own it is known as the 
educational department. 

Every organization heard from expressed 
satisfaction with its home economics depart- 
ment, by whatever name it is called, and 
quite a number were able to cite specific 
examples of increased sales directly trace- 
able to it. 

There was no very concrete consensus of 
opinion as to which phase of the work of the 
home economics department was most 
valuable because its functions vary so 
widely in various organizations. In almost 
all cases, though, the home economics de- 
partment seems to occupy the position of an 
ambassador and liaison officer to the house- 
wife, first to interpret her needs and then 
to assist in the development of plans and 
methods for gaining her attention and con- 
fidence. 

As for specific functions, correspondence 
on nutritional subjects and product usage 
appears to be important in all cases. Most 
concerns felt that the department was very 
helpful in checking advertising copy and 
literature. In both the food and the house- 
hold appliance field the development and 
testing of recipes appears to be an important 
duty. In most cases the home economics 
department directs the products research 
and in all cases cooperates in this work. In 
both the food and the appliance field educa- 
tional contacts appear to be common, and 
a good deal of confidence seems to be dis- 
played in the good accomplished, although 
the results are invariably more or less 
intangible. 

The best endorsement of the home eco- 
nomics department is the fact that in 
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answer to a question as to whether the firm 
planned to extend the scope of its work 
everyone answered in the affirmative. 

Perhaps the most interesting information 
received was in answer to the two questions 
as to the types of training that should be 
offered by colleges and the qualifications 
needed for success in home economics in 
business. In addition to’the prime requi- 
site of adequate training in home economics 
and nutrition, college courses in advertising, 
psychology, journalism, and public speak- 
ing were suggested as important. As for 
the personal qualifications necessary for the 
successful head of a home economics de- 
partment, diplomacy and ability to work 
with and sell themselves and their work to 
the sales department seemed to be almost 
universally the first requisite. Next 
seemed to be ability at expression both 
orally and in writing. One man felt that 
a very important essential was a broad 
knowledge of the food habits of the United 
States, and in amplifying this suggestion he 
said that many mistakes had been made 
through assuming that the food habits of a 
small section were typical of the country 
and by placing too much value on the ex- 
perience of a small number of personal 
acquaintances. Right here, I believe, lies 
one of the greatest possibilities for the home 
economics department to save a business 
organization from making colossal mis- 
takes. I know that I myself have a hard 
time realizing that the food habits of my 
own family and the families of our other 
executives and friends are not always 
typical. 

It is my belief that a great many business 
executives have a tendency to lean a little 
heavily on one department or another of 
their organization, particularly on either 
sales or production. If the executive leans 
toward production there is always a tend- 
ency to develop products that can be handled 
nicely in the plant. Or if he is sales-minded 
he is apt to try to fit a product to a selling 
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idea. Sometimes these products are square 
pegs in round holes. If the home economics 
department is really on to its job, this is 
another place where it can save costly 
mistakes. 

On the other hand the home economics 
department may originate ideas for prod- 
ucts which have an unquestioned value 
to the housewife, but which present a diffi- 
cult manufacturing process, and unless the 
department head has some real sales ability 
and perseverance many of these ideas may 
be discarded without an adequate effort to 
overcome the seeming obstacle. Right 
here I confess that one very worth-while 
product was actually crammed right down 
my throat by the head of our home eco- 
nomics department. I still think it was 
rather underhanded—she finally won by 
enlisting the aid of my wife. 

The conclusion seems to be that in addi- 
tion to specialized knowledge in home 
economics and nutrition, the successful 
head of a home economics department 
needs only to be an all-round business 
executive. 


HOME ECONOMICS AND THE 
TRAINING TABLE 


SARAH MORRIS DOWDLE 


In many colleges and universities training 
tables are maintained for the football 
squad, but in relatively few cases is the 
home economics or the institution adminis- 
tration department asked to cooperate in 
planning, preparing, and serving the food 
prescribed by the coach. For this reason 
there may be special interest in the first 
training table at San Jose State Teachers 
College, which was started in the fall of 
1932 in the cafeteria dining room under the 
supervision of the cafeteria director, who 
is also instructor in the homemaking depart- 
ment. For a ten-week period an evening 


meal was served to about 35 men. 
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The coach, Dudley De Groot, a former 
Stanford football star, recommended the 
following general diet for the evening meal 
for his squad: 


Soup: preferably meat broths with vegetables 

Meats: lean meats, steaks, chops and roasts 
of beef or lamb 

Vegetables: potatoes; other vegetables (except 
cabbage and cauliflower) alternating 

Salads: plain fruits, vegetables, including head 
lettuce, served with little if any dressing, 
cooked or French dressing preferred. 

Bread: especially hard rolls and toast. 

Butter: liberal amount 

Jams and preserves: two or three times per 
week 

Milk or orange juice 

Desserts: ice cream, fruits, melons, plain cakes, 
custards. 


A typical menu worked out from this 
was: vegetable soup with crackers; roast 
beef, with oven-browned potatoes and 
buttered spinach; sliced tomato salad; en- 
tire wheat bread and butter; milk; fruit cup 
and plain cake. The servings were ex- 
ceedingly generous and the men ate all they 
wanted. Individual steaks were used at 
least once a week. 

On the day of a football game the meal 
schedule was changed and a special early 
luncheon served to the players. According 
to Mr. De Groot, the early luncheon might 
consist of one large broiled lamb chop, one 
large baked potato, two slices of entire 
wheat toast, three small portions of butter, 
one-half pint orange juice, one dish of 
peaches or pears—no more, no less! The 
only variation was on hot days or when the 
pre-game meal was eaten less than three 
hours before the game; then two poached 
eggs on toast were substituted for the lamb 
chop and potato. The average cost per 
person per meal for the entire period was 
forty-five cents. This included not only 
food, but also labor, laundry, soaps, and 
other supplies. 

Mr. DeGroot has this to say about the 


training table: 
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One outstanding reason for the marked improve- 
ment and success of this year’s San Jose team is 
directly traceable to our training table. Not only 
is it affording the men a well prepared, carefully 
balanced meal, but in addition it has been very 
instrumental in building up the esprit de corps which 
is so vitally essential in any cooperative enterprise. 


No doubt we will see home economics 
playing a more definite part in the athletic 
program of the future. 


THE STUDY OF MARRIAGE BY 
GROUPS OF YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN 


DORA H. KLEMER 


The old established institution of mar- 
riage is today being torn apart and analyzed 
in an eager endeavor to make it better and 
finer. Groups of young men and women 
are meeting in churches, schools, Christian 
associations, or independent organizations 
for discussions out of which they hope to 
learn something of what is involved in the 
marriage relationships and of how to 
achieve a degree of happiness, satisfaction, 
and success in it. It is significant that in 
times when organizations have had budgets 
reduced to the vanishing point so that they 
have been tempted to eliminate all groups 
requiring paid leadership, there has been 
such eager and persistent interest in the 
study of marriage and the setting up of new 
home and family relationships that young 
people have come to urge that these groups 
be continued. 

How does such a group go to work? One 
in New Jersey started in a girls’ club. 
Some of the girls who were interested de- 
cided to come together for a series of dis- 
cussions, inviting their young men friends 
to join them. The men and women talked 
it over and decided to appoint two com- 
mittees, one on promotion and business 
arrangements, the other to work out the 
program. Other groups have started in 
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other ways, sometimes on their own initia- 
tive, sometimes because interested leaders 
promoted the cause. But generally the 
enterprise has had at its center a planning 
committee of young folks. 

Having planned the programs and set 
the dates, the group turns its attention to 
leaders. One group recently invited an 
insurance man to talk about the manage- 
ment of the family income and when it 
came to questions involving sex brought a 
specialist in sex education over from New 
York for two sessions. The first evening 
they discussed anatomy and physiology of 
sex; the second they talked about develop- 
ment of the child. The discussion of the 
whole question was very frank. A careful 
study of the records of groups meeting in 
the past year or so reveals that most ques- 
tions asked about marriage may be grouped 
under these four headings: family finances, 
sex experience, psychological adjustment, 
children. 

Under family finances are placed queries 
like these: What are the relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of owning our own 
home and renting? How should the family 
income be handled? Should we have a 
budget? What items should go into a 
budget? Under sex experience: Should 
methods of contraception be employed? 
Where can one get reliable information 
about the sex side of married life? How 
can married people continue to find romance 
in life? Under psychological adjustment: 
How can great religious, cultural, economic, 
or educational contrasts in husband and 
wife or between their families be handled? 
Under children: Should we decide how 
many children to have? How far apart 
should they come? Where can we get re- 
liable guidance on bringing up children? 

Naturally in some of the meetings of un- 
married folks all the questions are not on 
marriage alone but on other phases of the 
relationships of men and women. In plan- 
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ning a series of discussions for such a group, 
a whole evening is usually allotted for some 
such topic as how to select a mate. One 
frank young man in a discussion held 
jointly by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. 
C. A. asked, “Suppose you have been going 
with a girl for three months and find you 
don’t like her, how do you get rid of her?”’ 

That these groups have been successful 
and therefore justified there is ample proof. 
In a letter to a few young married couples 
one group reports: 

A year ago last spring seven of us young married 
couples met one evening a week over a period of time 
to discuss some problems of marriage and homemak- 
ing. What started out to be merely an experiment 
on our part proved highly successful. We made 


friendships which have been lasting, and every one 
of us was enthusiastic about the help which we had 


received in some of the problems of making a home. 


Today young people everywhere are 
asking, “How can we make marriage a 
success?”’ In the last few years they have 
seen some of the old standards of success 
and happiness, based apparently on too 
weak a foundation, tumble about their 
ears. The new generation is trying to set 
up standards of its own, and intelligently 
enough it is trying to base them on past 
experience. It wants first of all to learn. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE IOWA 
RADIO CHILD STUDY PROGRAM! 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


In May, 1932, a preliminary study was 
made of listeners’ reactions to the program 
of weekly lectures on child development and 
family life broadcast by the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station over station 
WSUI. The talks in the series were ap- 
proximately seventeen minutes in length 
and represented in general a definite at- 


1Based on a paper read at the Institute on 
Home Economics Programs by Radio, American 
Home Economics Association, June 26, 1933. 
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tempt on the part of the speakers to prepare 
a simplified exposition in an interesting 
form. In order to determine the propor- 
tion of the population listening and the 
attitude of the listeners toward this pro- 
gram, a study was conducted by the 
telephone interview method in two cities— 
a residential city of approximately 18,000 
and a manufacturing city of approximately 
17,000. Both the cities were within a fifty- 
mile radius of the broadcasting station. 
The families interviewed were selected by 
taking every fifth name in the telephone 
directory. Only those who had heard three 
or more of the lectures in the two months 
immediately preceding the study and who 
were able to give a brief but convincing 
resumé of the talks were classified as lis- 
teners. The results in the two widely 
different centers were so nearly the same 
that it appeared unnecessary to continue 
this preliminary study. 

Between 75 per cent and 80 per cent of 
the families possessed radios and approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of those having radios 
listened to the programs. The programs 
were, in general, favorably received. Many 
who had not heard any of the talks in the 
series expressed regret at having missed 
them. A significant number reported they 
did not know such a series was being given 
and asked how they might obtain programs. 

These findings seemed to indicate con- 
siderable interest in child welfare programs, 
and it appeared desirable to investigate 
possibilities for making a more extensive 
use of the radio in this field. To this end 
the Radio Child Study Club was developed. 
This plan included a series of sixteen weekly 
radio talks and supplementary reading 
materials. Groups of ten or more parents 
assembled in bi-weekly meetings for 
discussion. 

Since the use of specially prepared read- 
ing materials to supplement the talks ap- 
peared from the listeners’ reactions to be 
an important factor, this aspect of the plan 
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deserves more than passing mention. For 
each topic a booklet of reading material was 
prepared. Each booklet was planned to 
discuss the important facts, principles, or 
other generalizations which should function 
in the thinking of parents or which form the 
bases of intelligent attitudes. Since it was 
not necessary, with these materials in the 
hands of the listeners, for the lecturer to 
cover the whole field, he was free to do any 
one of several things. He could center his 
attention upon a few generalizations that he 
deemed most important or, if some very 
important research had appeared within 
the last year or two, he could discuss the 
findings and their applications to the proc- 
ess of child guidance. The listeners felt 
they had received much from the course, 
and this could be at least partly accounted 
for by the fact that they were not asked to 
be content with a sketchy talk which 
attempted to cover all the aspects of an 
important topic in a short time and treated 
none thoroughly, or with a discussion of one 
or two aspects to the exclusion of other 
phases. The talks and readings were truly 
complementary and together furnished a 
broad basis for discussion and learning. 

What were the listeners’ responses to 
this program? The data gathered through 
the leaders of the groups may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

(1) A total of 454 parents enrolled and 
carried out the requirements. This repre- 
sented a total of 31 communities distributed 
throughout the state. 

(2) In many groups the number enrolled, 
as well as the percentage in attendance, in- 
creased as the course progressed. 

(3) The leaders were unanimous in the 
opinion that the knowledge gained had 
effected changes in attitudes and practices. 
This opinion was buttressed by concrete 
evidences of changes. 

(4) All but one of the groups concurred in 
the opinion that the plan of bi-weekly 
meetings was a satisfactory one. 
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(5) Ninety-six per cent of the listeners 
reacted favorably to the length of the lec- 
ture. In the interpretation of these results 
we must bear in mind that the actual 
number of minutes is only one factor of 
several which influence the listener’s reac- 
tion to the length. The interest in the 
topic and the quality of the speaker’s voice 
are among the other factors. We tend to 
listen much longer to a pleasing voice and 
a topic of great interest than to a monoto- 
nous voice and a topic of moderate interest. 
In this study, voice quality can probably 
be rated as about average. The topics were 
of special interest to this group of listeners. 
Under such conditions, a sixteen minute 
talk was not too long. 

(6) The talks were broadcast on Monday 
evening at eight o’clock over WSUI and on 
Wednesday afternoon at two-thirty o’clock 
over WOI. Practically all listeners agreed 
that evening is the more suitable time for 
fathers and that almost any evening in the 
week would be satisfactory except Saturday 
and Sunday. For mothers, most listeners 
favored some time during the day. The 
largest votes were polled for Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons, but Wednesday after- 
noon ran a close third in popularity. 


AN R.F.C. HOME ECONOMICS 
COTTAGE 


M. ESTHER ROGERS 


In October the home economics depart- 
ment of Philadelphia (Mississippi) High 
School celebrated the opening of a new 
home economics cottage, provided through 
community cooperation and R.F.C. funds. 
A charming green-shuttered house was re- 
built from an abandoned two-room building 
moved to a more desirable location; the 
R.F.C. furnished the labor, and _ public- 
spirited citizens donated material and some 
equipment. The plan for remodeling the 
cottage was prepared in the division of 
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school building and included a large combi- 
nation laboratory, a combination living and 
dining room, a bedroom, a bath, a small 
kitchen, an entrance hall, and a storage 
room. The home economics teacher, Miss 
Miriam Doggett, the welfare worker, Mrs. 
Hannah Eaton Jackson, and a member of 
the school board, Mrs. Bobbie J. Johnson, 
were in active charge of the project, and 
enjoyed the cooperation of local clubs and 
of Superintendent L. O. Todd. 

With the help of the P.-T.A., the space 
made vacant in the main school building by 
moving to the cottage is to be put inshape 
for use as the school lunch room. Further 
projects are planned for making the base- 
ment of the cottage into a canning and 
laundry room ‘and for landscaping the 
grounds around the cottage. 

On the afternoon when the opening of the 
cottage was formally celebrated by a tea, 
at which the state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics was invited to assist, a pleasant and 
profitable feature was a “shower” for the 
cottage and the lunchroom. 

Philadelphia has carried out two other 
fine R.F.C. community projects. A lake 
has been made the center of a picnic park 
with lovely flowers, summer houses, and 
recreational equipment; and a rustic county 
library has been built near the home eco- 
nomics cottage. 


EDUCATION THROUGH PICTURES 


BESS STEELE 


Last year the design division of the home 
economics department at the University of 
Nebraska undertook a project which, after 
a trial of one semester, was accounted so 
very worth while by the students that it 
will be continued. The project included 
assembling a group of framed pictures 
which could be borrowed for a definite time 
just as library books are checked out. This 


loan collection was prepared to give stu- 
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dents an opportunity to become better 
acquainted with some of the world’s master- 
pieces. 

In selecting the pictures, fifty possible 
ones were first posted for the consideration 
of students and faculty, each person voting 
for the ten he preferred. Finally eight 
were decided upon as forming a fair-sized 
nucleus representing various types: 


“Chartres Cathedral,” colored etching by Figuero 
“Entrance to City Hall,” etching by Paul Lottman 
“Lady in Yellow,” chalk drawing by Holbein 
“Japanese Lady,” woodblock print by Utamaro 

(probably) 

“Madison Square,” oil painting by Paul Cornoyer 
“Infanta Margareta Theresa,” oil painting by 

Velasquez 
“Madonna of the Chair,” oil painting by Raphael 
“Die Apfelschilerin,” oil painting by Peter de 

Hooch 
These were suitably framed and hung for 
two weeks in the corridor of the home eco- 
nomics building. The students became 
familiar with the whole group and _ then 
made requests for loans, stating their first, 
second, and third choices. 

After the pictures had been in circulation 
for a semester, questionnaires were given 
out to ascertain more definitely the value 
of the project. Some of the replies were 
very significant, especially when one con- 
siders that in students’ rooms during college 
days, pictures of the right type are apt to 
be lacking. 

“Where did you hang the picture?” was 
one of the questions asked. Some of the 
replies were: “Above my desk,” “In the 
living room of our apartment,” “In my bed- 
room,” “On the south wall in a good light,” 
“‘Leaned it against the wall on my dresser— 
had no wire,” “Found there was no place to 
hang it so did not take a picture.” 

The students themselves were not the 
only ones who enjoyed these pictures; in 
some cases roommates, the entire family, 
and other friends shared the pleasure. This 
was especially true of sisters and other home 
economics and high school girls. 
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Replies to the question “What did you 
gain from having the picture?” were grati- 
fying in many instances. “Realization of 
the need of better pictures,” “A year or so 
ago I did not care for etchings. Now I 
would like to own one,” “Helped me to see 
the difference between superior and in- 
ferior art,” “It was so beautiful and fitted 
into my color scheme so well that it made 
my room more lovely and enjoyable.” “It 
made me conscious of the satisfaction to be 
derived from beautiful things. I felt 
happier to sit down and study with this pic- 
ture within view,” “A greater appreciation 
of earlier artists, and the type of picture 
done during Holbein’s time,” “Greater 
appreciation of beauty to be found in archi- 
tectural detail,” “I chose this picture be- 
cause it was one I did not know and did not 
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appreciate. I gained an appreciation of the 
painter’s use of line.” 

Some interesting responses came to the 
request for suggestions for further use or 
development of the project. ‘Make it 
possible for us to borrow more pictures dur- 
ing the year.” “It would be a good idea if 
wall hangings were furnished with each 
picture as the wall paper in students’ rooms 
is apt to be in poor taste.” ‘Loan pictures 
during summer also.” “Have notes about 
picture attached to the back.” ‘Continue 


to stress the importance of returning pic- 
tures on time so that others may have 
them.” “Give an opportunity for people 
who are interested to contribute to a picture 
fund.” Several of the students said they 
would like to keep the pictures four weeks 
instead of two. 


EDITORIAL 


ANNUAL MEETING, A.H.E.A., JUNE, 
1934 


“Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
June 25 to 29” should be noted at once on 
the 1934 calendar of every good home econ- 
omist. In fact she had better spread these 
official dates one day in each direction, for 
various pleasant social doings are already 
scheduled by our New York hostesses for 
Sunday the twenty-fourth and there will 
be interesting trips to take on Saturday the 
thirtieth. 

In general the schedule of meetings will 
resemble that of the last two or three years, 
save that one of the two open meetings will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon instead of 
on an evening, thus allowing a chance for a 
boat trip and supper. The banquet is to 
be on Thursday evening, and on Friday 
arrangements will be made for special din- 
ners in foreign restaurants and later for a 
visit to the night markets, one of the char- 
acteristic sights of New York and especi- 
ally attractive to home economists. 

Details will be given later as to speakers 
and discussions, all of which are to center 
around the timely theme “The Consumer 
in the New Economic Order.” 


THRIFT AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Thrift Week in 1934 will begin as usual 
with Franklin’s birthday, January 17, and 
as usual the National Thrift Committee, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City, has 
prepared helps for its observance in schools 
and elsewhere. As usual also the JouRNAL 
falls in line by presenting several papers 
that bear directly or indirectly on thrift. 

As the home economist sees it, thrift 


means not merely saving but wise spending, 
and in a sense all home economics deals 
with thrift. We think of it more especially, 
however, in connection with the use of 
money; and Mr. Bigelow’s discussion on 
page 9 of actual family expenditures as the 
starting point in teaching the wise utiliza- 
tion of the family resources is certainly help- 
ful in promoting thrift. Miss Barnard’s 
booklets noted on page 48 represent one of 
the carefully-planned devices by which 
schools are trying to make young people un- 
derstand the relation between our use of 
money and our real satisfactions, present 
and future, while Dr. and Mrs. Gruenberg 
carry the idea still further in their book (see 
page 48) about the effect which attitudes 
toward money have on character develop- 
ment and family relationships. 

Another thrifty principle in home eco- 
nomics is the importance of intelligent se- 
lection of household commodities. The 
study of buying habits of Missouri home- 
makers on page 19 bears on this. It indi- 
cates that women of the type there studied 
are not as intelligent in buying foods as they 
might be, that they are ignorant or indif- 
ferent about easily available guides to 
choice, and that they tend to follow the line 
of least resistance made smooth and at- 
tractive by manufacturers and advertisers. 
Evidently there is pressing need for the 
sort of consumer purchasing information 
that progressive home economics offers and 
also for spreading the idea that such in- 
formation is available and practical. 


HOW CHILDREN EARN MONEY 


A newspaper release last winter told of a 
survey made by Thrift, Inc., a school sav- 
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ings organization of Oak Park, Illinois, dur- 
ing which some 3,000 youthful bankers were 
interviewed in some fifty cities with an ac- 
tive school savings program. The main 
purpose was to find out by what means chil- 
dren earned money, and information about 
this was obtained from 949 of them, mostly 
in the elementary grades. 

Odd jobs at home furnished the most 
common source of income, and under it were 
listed sweeping sidewalks, carrying ashes, 
caring for the furnace, raking lawns, clean- 
ing the family car, and other chores done in 
connection with the home but not in the 
living quarters themselves. Housework 
came next and provided regular work at 
making beds, dusting, washing dishes, and 
similar activities. An interesting discovery 
was that boys as well as girls often earned 
money in this way. Next in order of fre- 
quency came running errands, selling maga- 
zines and newspapers, and taking care of 
children, with a scattering count through 
nearly a hundred other occupations from 
trapping rats and gophers for bounty or 
conducting marionette shows to pulling 
teeth or selling junk. Frequently parents 
paid children for regularly performing un- 
attractive or difficult tasks such as taking 
cod-liver oil, eating vegetables, practicing 
music, getting good grades at school, keep- 
ing a weekly budget. 

No attempt was made to find out how 
much the children earned, but a few inter- 
esting side-lights were thrown on this point. 
For example, rate of pay for work done at 
home depended on the state of the family 
pocket book, while selling magazines and 
newspapers seemed to be the most nearly 
standardized occupation and the one that 
in general brought the best money returns. 
Incidentally, it is interesting to know that 
several girls were owners of newspaper 
routes. The largest savings accounts were 
those of children who had a steady income 
from earnings. Half of those who earned 
regularly contributed to their own upkeep, 
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mainly through clothing and amusements. 
Most of those who had substantial accounts 
gave a college education as the ultimate 
goal of their saving. 


TEMPERANCE, HOME ECONOMICS, 
AND THRIFT 


The repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment is bound to open up the question of 
what the schools shall teach about temper- 
ance. While the amendment was in force 
the subject was so explosive with politics 
and personal prejudices that rational dis- 
cussion of the effects of alcohol on health 
and purse seemed impossible. With the 
legalization of the industry and especially 
with the decisions that must be made re- 
garding state control the whole matter 
seems scheduled for thorough airing and 
will undoubtedly bob up in connection with 
the school curriculum. In so far as it deals 
with health and hygiene it may fall mainly 
to the physical or health education depart- 
ments; in so far as it has to do with national 
economics and government, the department 
that specializes in civic questions may bear 
the brunt; but in so far as it affects family 
and personal economics and family relation- 
ships it will be distinctly within the scope of 
home economics. Moreover, in these days 
of “integration” and “motivation” it is 
quite impossible to confine such an all-per- 
vasive subject within the limits of any one 
department, and home economics teachers 
will do well to consider how they will handle 
it when it does come up in their classes. 

To begin with, they will wish to lay ina 
store of reliable information to fortify them 
against the very real danger of prejudice. 
The “‘intemperance in the cause of temper- 
ance”’ that characterized much of the propa- 
ganda before the amendment was adopted, 
has hampered the friends of rational tem- 
perance ever since; it still tends to discredit 
all statements on the subject in the minds of 
the indifferent and makes a cautious person 
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reluctant to recommend any writer as au- 
thoritative. The two books most generally 
accepted as thoroughly informed and un- 
biased are probably Alcohol and Man edited 
by Haven Emerson and published by Mac- 
millan in 1933 and Prohibition: Its Eco- 
nomic and Industrial Aspects by Herman 
Feldman (Appleton, 1927). The former 
deals with the effects of alcoho] on man in 
health and disease and was prepared by 
a group of nationally distinguished medical 
and public health workers to give “the an- 
swer of the medical sciences to the muddled 
thinking, the emotional floundering, the 
political propaganda.” Neither technical 
nor overpopular in style, it impresses the 
layman as a fair-minded, well-documented 
interpretation of the facts—an interpreta- 
tion midway between the extreme claims, 
on the one hand that alcohol is always a 
deadly poison and on the other that, except 
when used in great excess, it is harmless, 
even beneficial. Feldman’s book supple- 
ments Emerson’s on the economic side and 
contains many sections that bear on family 
economics. 

The relation of the use of alcohol to the 
family budget is distinctly a home eco- 
nomics subject. It is perfectly evident that 
money spent for it cannot be spent for other 
things, and one does not need to go into 
statistics of national consumption to prove 
this. If the question arises in class, why 
not reckon how much it costs to use so and 
so much beer or whiskey or what-not, and 
then see how a family or personal budget is 
to be adjusted to include this? The re- 
sults may be surprising to some of the 
advocates of moderate use who are not con- 
vinced that there is physical harm in moder- 
ate drinking and who therefore imagine 
there are no valid arguments against it. 

Of course, the same argument can be 
applied to tobacco, candy, and many other 
enjoyable but unnecessary things. It holds 
with special emphasis for alcohol, however, 
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for the reason that Dr. Kendrick cites on 
page 7 as the justification for taxes on 
alcoholic drinks—that their effects are gen- 
erally admitted to be less desirable to so- 
ciety. Anyone who reads the books referred 
to above will be convinced that their use in- 
creases a person’s reaction time and that 
industry finds even moderate users of alco- 
hol less efficient in many lines of work, and 
so will realize why in these days of swiftly- 
moving machines in our streets and in our 
factories it involves more danger than it ever 
did before. 


THE CONSUMER AND THE NRA 


The NRA codes which had up to that 
time been signed by the President were re- 
viewed about the middle of November by 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion’s committee on standardization of con- 
sumer goods to see what provisions they 
contained that were of direct concern to 
ultimate consumers. Sixty out of the 110 
examined were found to include clauses of 
this kind, and of these 45 went no further 
than prohibiting misrepresentation of the 
product and did not specify what sort of in- 
formation should be given. In some cases 
this prohibition was confined to a brief men- 
tion under the head of unfair trade prac- 
tices of mislabeling, misbranding, false or 
misleading advertising, or the making of 
false invoices. In other codes there were 
two clauses, one dealing specifically with 
false marking and the other with false 
advertising. Only 15 codes provided for 
the use of grades or standards in mer- 
chandising products; and of these only one, 
that of the lumber and timber products in- 
dustry, based the whole scheme of retail 
selling on established standards and grade 
labels. Less complete use of grades or 
standards is required by the codes for the 
industries dealing with floor and wall clay 
tiles, wall paper, underwear, hosiery, um- 
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brellas, handkerchiefs, and cleaning and 
dyeing. Sanitary provisions were included 
in the codes for the corset and brassiere, 
the coat and suit, and the men’s clothing 
industries. In most cases the provisions 
were included for the benefit of all or part 
of the industry rather than primarily for 
the protection of the consumer. The latter 
should remember, however, that in general 
a code which promotes what is accepted as 
enlightened practice in an industry will tend 
also to protect his interests. 
Representatives of the American Home 
Economics Association have appeared on 
behalf of the consumer at code hearings of 
the following industries: bedding manufac- 
turing; dress manufacturing; fur dressing 
and fur dyeing; cotton converting; hand- 
kerchiefs; umbrellas; novelty curtain drapes, 
bedspreads, and novelty pillows; silk tex- 
tile; velvet manufacturing; silverware 
manufacturing; gas appliances and appara- 
tus; household ice refrigerators; funeral 
supplies; radio broadcasting; dry cleaning 
and dyeing; and laundry. The bedding 
manufacturing industry was asked to in- 
clude clauses in its code affording protection 
to consumers through sanitary provisions, 
inspection, labeling as to kind and quality 
of content. Statements made before tex- 
tile manufacturing industries included re- 
quests that fabrics be labeled as to their 
fiber content and in case of silk fabrics that 
silks containing weighting be so labeled; la- 
beling as to color fastness was also re- 
quested. The industry of gas appliances 
and apparatus manufacturing was urged to 
develop minimum standards of safety and 
to prevent products which fail to reach 
these standards from being sold on the re- 
tail market. The inclusion of a clause re- 


quiring certain information to be given on 
the name plate of refrigerators was asked 
for in the code of the household ice refrigera- 
tor industry. The radio broadcasting in- 
dustry was requested to add this clause to 
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the section of its code dealing with fair trade 
practices: “‘No broadcaster or net work 
shall knowingly permit the broadcasting of 
any false representations regarding goods or 
services or any representations which may 
by ambiguity or inference mislead the 
hearer regarding the value of such goods or 
services.” 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack and Miss Ruth 
O'Brien participated actively in obtaining 
clauses for the protection of customers in 
the code as submitted for final hearing of 
the cleaning and dyeing trade and in that of 
the laundry trade. These clauses provided 
for the establishment of standards for serv- 
ice, insurance to cover the customers’ prop- 
erty, posting of the name of the proprietors 
in offices and on vehicles of a firm, and es- 
tablishment of boards of arbitration to 
handle customers’ unadjusted complaints. 
Other home economists made excellent 
statements at the hearings on the laundry 
code. 

It is not likely that many of the changes 
suggested by home economists will be finally 
adopted. There are two principal reasons 
against it. The NRA and the industries 
alike feel the urgency of getting the codes 
signed and into action, and they naturally 
dislike to slow up the adoption of codes 
or complicate their administration when 
adopted by introducing avoidable issues. 
The second reason is that the whole idea of 
the consumer as a partner with owner- 
management and labor in a business enter- 
prise is a new one, the philosophy and prac- 
tical effects of which are not yet clear to 
any one and which has little or no organ- 
ized interest behind it. The wonder is not 
that it has received so little attention but 
that in the hectic rush of putting the recov- 
ery program into effect it received any at- 
tention at all. The home economists who 
have been following code hearings most 
closely are surprised at the extent and rapid 
increase of intelligent, sympathetic interest 
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shown by at least some NRA officials, es- 
pecially those in the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board. When the Consumer County Coun- 
cils whose proposed establishment through- 
out the country was announced by the 
Board on November 16 begin to function, this 
interest should spread much more widely. 
Dr. Paul H. Douglas of the University of 
Chicago, who has been appointed chief of 
the Board’s bureau of economic education, 
has been given the responsibility of creat- 
ing these county councils. Home econo- 
mists know him to be in sympathy with their 
point of view in this matter—a sympathy 
shown by his request that the American 
Home Economics Association provide lists 
of home economists available for service on 
the councils. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


This is written too long before the open- 
ing of Congress to say much about measures 
for which the American Home Economics 
Association has voted support. No public 
announcement has been made regarding the 
appropriations for the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, the Children’s Bureau, or the 
Women’s Bureau. The fact that the Office 
of Education now includes the administra- 
tion of federal funds for vocational educa- 
tion means that any measure to continue 
appropriations like those provided up to 
July, 1934, by the George-Reed Act would 
affect the budget of the office. 

Child labor is now prohibited by codes 
drawn up under the NRA, but since these 
may be only temporary in operation, the 
friends of such prohibition are urging the 
adoption of the child labor amendment to 
the constitution in states which have not 
yet acted on it. Information regarding 


this was included in the Bulletin sent to 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association in November and more may 
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be obtained from headquarters, 617 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Public interest in the proposed revision 
of the Food and Drugs Act has been in- 
creasing, and the congressional hearings 
scheduled for early in December will doubt- 
less have brought it into still greater promi- 
nence before these lines are read. Several 
important women’s organizations have 
joined the ranks of supporters and are 
carrying on active educational campaigns 
among their members; they emphasize 
the need of making their support known to 
congressmen and encouraging friends to do 
likewise in order to counteract the very 
active campaign waged against the revision 
by the interests which will be, or imagine 
that they will be, hampered by it. Edi- 
torialsin our November and December issues 
have discussed this extremely important 
point. The United States Food and Drug 
Administration in Washington has pre- 
pared answers to specific arguments against 
the bill which will be very helpful in study- 
ing and speaking for it. Copies of them 
and of other material about the bill may be 
obtained from the Administration on re- 
quest. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


One important element in the public 
works program is of course the fact that 
putting emergency relief money into de- 
sirable public improvements makes it yield 
something of permanent public value as 
well as lighten immediate distress. The 
same principle applies in the educational 
projects of the emergency relief program, 
though in this case the value gained is the 
more intangible one of increased vocational 
skill or better personal development or 
adjustment. 

The general idea is to provide certain 
types of educational opportunities by using 
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relief funds to employ qualified unem- 
ployed teachers. Incidentally, some of the 
projects may involve work besides actual 
teaching and so provide further employ- 
ment. The general program is worked out 
in cooperation with the Commissioner of 
Education and administered by the Federal 
Relief Administration. In the states, the 
corresponding officials are the state super- 
intendent or commissioner of education and 
the state relief administrator. 

These projects began taking definite 
shape in November. In order not to inter- 
fere with state educational programs or 
lessen the local sense of responsibility for 
education, they were planned to meet needs 
not ordinarily covered by the public school 
systems. Of the six types organized, the 
two which are of chief interest to home 
economics are the ones for general adult 
education and nursery schools. 

The general adult education program in- 
cludes projects in homemaking. It is too 
early to say exactly what will be offered, 
but almost any phase of the subject for 
which there is a demand would seem feasi- 
ble, providing teachers and equipment are 
forthcoming. The New York project de- 
scribed by Miss Van Liew in the JouRNAL 
for March, 1933, suggests what the general 
features are—in fact, may be considered a 
local precursor of the federal project. 

The nursery school project is meeting 
with great interest both from the public 
and from the F. E. R. A. Dr. Mary 
Dabney Davis has been deputed by the 
Commissioner of Education to help the 
Administration in working out details and 
has the help of an able advisory committee 
which represents the educational associa- 
tions especially concerned with preschool 
education and of which Dr. Edna White is 
chairman. The American Home Eco- 
nomics Association has cooperated by help- 
ing Dr. Davis to get in touch with suitable 
workers. 
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Friends of homemaking and nursery 
school education will welcome these projects 
not only because they provide work for 
unemployed teachers, but because they 
will give the public a good opportunity to 
see the actual economic and social value 
of such work and thus should strengthen 
it in the regular school systems. Perhaps 
most valuable of all is the help such pro- 
grams give in keeping up the morale both 
of the teachers who thus find useful work 
to do and of the learners who can get 
practical help in difficult problems of home 
and family life. 

Another part of the relief program in 
which home economists have been called 
on for help is that for unemployed women 
other than teachers. The matter of finding 
suitable jobs for them is much harder than 
for men, and the representatives of some 
fifty women’s organizations were called to 
Washington in November to discuss the 
subject with Mrs. Woodward, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins’ representative in this phase 
of Federal Emergency Relief. Mrs. Roose- 
velt added her support by inviting the 
conference to meet at the White House. 
Miss Zuill represented the American Home 
Economics Association and immediately 
reported to the presidents of state asso- 
ciations the request that they aid in the 


state programs. 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW TYPE 


The new type and page arrangement 
which the JouRNAL is adopting for its first 
sections is primarily a measure of 
economy—an attempt, so to speak, to 
adjust one’s clothing budget to a reduced 
income. Fortunately this does not mean 
using poorer materials or workmanship; 
the quality of the paper and the printing 
are the same as before. The change con- 


sists rather in choosing a pattern that cails 
for less paper and work—a slightly smaller 
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type that allows more words to the page. 
In technical terms, the change is from 11- 
point on 12 to 10-point on 11. To make 
very sure that the new dress is equally 
serviceable—in other words, equally 
legible—two narrow columns are used in- 
stead of the single wide one. Careful tests 
have proved that ease of reading depends 
not only on the size of the type but on the 
width of the line, and that a finer type in a 
shorter line is as easily or even more easily 
read than a somewhat coarser one in a 
longer line. Taking advantage of this fact, 
many magazines have been adopting the 
two-column form, so that our new dress is 
quite as fashionable asthe old one. Whether 
it is as attractive or as suitable to a maga- 
zine like the JoURNAL is a rather nice 
question of taste, regarding which opinion 
may be divided. In any case, the ad- 
vantages of the old form seem too slight 
to warrant its extra cost at present. If 
readers have strong feelings in the matter, 
we should like to know of them. 

Of course, the new form means a thinner 
journal. But there will be just as much 
reading matter in the fewer pages as there 
has been in any recent numbers. There will 
be no change in the kind or quantity of 
material printed. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
HOME ECONOMICS 


To save American members trouble in 
paying annual dues to the International 
Federation of Home Economics, the secre- 
tary of the international committee of the 
American Home Economics Association 
will again transmit them to the Fribourg 
office. The dues are 10 Swiss francs, the 


cost of which in American money was in 
November not far from $3.10, the amount 
shifting with exchange. To cover possible 
increase in exchange and also the small 
cost of purchasing the necessary inter- 
national postal orders, $3.25 is set as the 
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sum to be sent to the secretary. If this 
turns out a few cents more than the actual 
cost of transmitting the dues, the balance 
will be put in the fund for providing com- 
plimentary subscriptions to the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics for some suitable 
foreign institutions or key persons other- 
wise unable to obtain it. 

Checks should be made payable to Helen 
W. Atwater and sent to her at 617 Mills 
Building, Washington, D. C. The exact 
name and address to which the Bulletin 
is to be sent should also be given. 

The International Federation of Home 
Economics has announced that the Fifth 
International Congress of Home Economics 
will be held in Berlin, Germany, August 22 
to 26, 1934. Further information about the 
program and American participation will 
be given in an early issue. Meanwhile, 
the fact that the Congress is to be held 
increases American interest in the work of 
the Fribourg office and also increases the 
latter’s operating expenses. 


CORRECTION FOR BIBLIOGRA- 
PHERS 


Subscribers to the JOURNAL, especially 
bibliographers and librarians, are asked to 
note an error on the title page of the issue 
for November, 1933. It is marked as No. 
8 of Volume 25, whereas it should be No. 9. 
The number as given on the cover is correct. 


TEXTBOOKS ON THE FAMILY 


Home economists who approach ques- 
tions of family relationships from the side 
of parental education, child training, or 
home management will find comfort in a 
discussion of “Trends of Change in Text- 
books on the Family” which Hornell Hart 
contributes to the September issue of the 
American Journal of Sociology. In it he 
compares the space devoted to different 
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aspects of the subject in standard books 
and articles published before and after the 
war, and also compares these later writings 
with catalog descriptions of courses on the 
family offered in 1930 by forty-one colleges 
and universities and brings into the picture 
available evidence as to what coilege stu- 
dents consider their needs and interests in 
connection with such courses. His con- 
clusions are thus summarized: 


Textbooks on the family, published by American 
writers since the World War, have largely abandoned 
the ethnological and historical treatment of the 
subject, which predominated in earlier texts, and 
have turned toward social problems and personality 
relationships of family life. Similar trends are 
evident in articles on the family published in social 
science periodicals. But courses on the family in 
colleges and universities have lagged in shifting 
from the old to the new interests. A group of 
young mothers, when asked what additional train- 
ing they wished their college courses might have 
given them, showed overwhelmingly more interest 
in the social psychology of family relations than in 
sociological theory. Courses on the family may 
well be reconsidered, not merely in the light of pure 
science, but also in view of the needs and interests 
of the students, and the trends of modern thought. 


MISS ARBOGAST’S “CREED FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS.” 


Among the papers of Mary Gertrude 
Arbogast, supervisor of home economics 
in Troy, New York, whose death was re- 
ported in the June-July JouRNAL, was 
found a “Creed for Home Economics Teach- 
ers” which she wrote in 1924. It is printed 
here not only for the sake of her many 
friends but also because it may stimulate 
other home economists to a broader recog- 
nition of the possibilities of their profes- 
sion—a result which would have seemed to 
her the most welcome and fitting tribute to 
her memory. 


I believe that the profession of teaching home 
economics, with which I have allied myself, is 
concerned with the most vital factor in the growth 
and well-being of our nation, the American home. 
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I believe as a good citizen, and a well-trained 
home economics woman, I am bound in my personal 
life to set before the girls who come under my tuition 
at the most impressionable years of their lives the 
highest type of living standards, mental, physical, 
moral, and spiritual. 

I believe that I should study the typical needs 
of the community in which I find myself, entering 
into its life with an attitude of whole-hearted 
helpfulness, rather than critical aloofness, with 
the full realization that the real teacher must 
always be cognizant of the needs of her pupils and 
associates, and must, so far as possible, keep herself 
in a frame of mind to supply those needs. I must, 
therefore, think constantly in terms of other people. 

I believe that I should encourage and assist any 
effort to spread the gospel of home economics, 
under whatever name, to boys and men, since ideal 
home conditions can only come through the in- 
telligent cooperation of all the members of the 
family. 

I believe that I should persistently add to my 
store of knowledge by reading, by conversation with 
others, and, when possible, by attendance upon 
meetings, conventions, and classes where phases of 
home economics are being taught and discussed by 
master teachers. 

I believe that by these means I shall become 
more and more familiar with my own particular 
field, since generosity in the dispensing of knowledge 
can only come when the abundance of such knowl- 
edge is present. 

I believe that I should ally myself with other 
than home economics interests to avoid becoming 
pedantic and narrow. I shall therefore be the bet- 
ter able to expand my own vision and to mingle 
with my fellow men in various avocations and to 
free myself from selfish devotion to one particular 
line in the broad field of education. 

I believe that, as a student of modern educational 
theories and methods, I should see to it that my 
attitude of mind is open and experimental in order 
that my classroom procedure may conform to recent 
points of view in the instructional field. 

Finally, I believe that I should strive to keep 
always before me the fact that the reaction caused 
by the message is important, rather than the 
identity of the messenger. That the successful 
teacher considers not self, nor even subject matter, 
primarily, but the changes that result in the lives of 
the pupils that sit at her side. 

I believe that as the years pass my greatest 
reward will be the increasing satisfaction of having 
had some share in the building up in our American 
civilization a more stable, intelligent,fand a happier 
home life. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LINES 
“TO A SEMPTRESS” 


Some verses from ‘“‘A Collection of Epi- 
grams, dated 1727, have been rescued from 
oblivion by Home and Country in its Sep- 
tember issue, and we pass them on to 
beguile the tedium of mending: 


Oh, what bosom but must yield, 
When, like Pallas, you advance, 
With a thimble for your shield, 
And a needle for your lance? 


Fairest of the stitching train, 

Ease my passion by your art; 
And in pity to my pain, 

Mend the hole that’s in my heart. 


RESEARCH 


OVENWARE AND FUEL ECONOMY 


C. J. PHILLIPS AND MARY L. NORDBERG 
Research Laboratory, Corning Glass Works, Corning, New York 


Ga HAS been frequently observed 
% that the kind of material of 
aS which a baking dish is made has 

2—J a marked effect on baking re- 

Swartz found that in an electric 

the contents of an aluminum pan 


sults. 
oven 
heated only 61 per cent as rapidly as in a 


glass dish of the same size (1). Similar 
results were obtained by Gartrell (2). How- 
ever, there has been little attempt to 
explain the real reason for such differences 
or to measure the factors involved. In 
this discussion an attempt is made to ex- 
plain why the material of the dish has such 
an effect on the time and temperature of 
cooking and, further, to show just how 
greatly the various dishes differ. 

In order to explain why the material of 
which the dish is made affects the cooking 
rate, it is necessary to analyze the heating 
process in the oven. Heat in the oven is 
delivered to the baking dish by three very 
different processes: conduction, convection, 
and radiation. Because of the well-known 
insulating property of air the conducted 
heat is negligible, and hence this discussion 
is confined to the other two processes. In 
the convection process heat is delivered to 
the dish by the circulation of the heated 
oven air. The amount of heating accom- 
plished by convection has been shown to 
depend only upon the difference in tem- 
perature between the dish and the surround- 
ing air and not on the dish material and 
hence is the same for all dishes of the same 
size and shape, regardless of the material. 
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The result is quite different in the case of 
radiant heat, which travels directly from 
the source of heat to the dish, just as the 
heat from the sun travels to the earth, no 
material medium being required. Some 
materials reflect this radiation, while others 
absorb or transmit it. In the oven the 
radiant heat absorbed or transmitted by the 
dish is actually used for cooking while that 
which is reflected is lost for this purpose. 


TABLE 1 
Proportions of radiation and of convection heating at 
different temperatures in an electric and a 


gas oven 
ELECTRIC OVEN GAS OVEN 
OVEN TEM- 
PERATURE 
Radiation |Convection| Radiation |Convection 
ue A per cent per cent per cent per cent 
300 64.8 35.2 68.8 31.2 
400 66.8 33.2 71.5 28.5 
500 67.2 32.8 78.3 21.7 


Now, if the quantity of radiation available 
for use is of similar magnitude to that fur- 
nished by convection it would be expected 
that materials which act differently towards 
radiation would cook at different rates. 
Actually, the quantity of radiation is rela- 
tively large. Littleton and Phillips (3) 
recently showed that, in a domestic electric 
oven, there is more than twice as much 
radiation heat available as there is con- 
vection heat. Similar measurements have 
been made by one of the authors of this 
paper on a standard gas oven and the results 
on the two ovens are given in table 1. The 
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gas oven shows a slightly higher percentage 
of radiation than does the electric oven. 
In such ovens a dish which completely 
reflected the radiation falling upon it would 
heat only by convection and would there- 
fore heat only about one-third as rapidly 
as a dish which used all of the radiation. 
Since this is true, and since the dish material 
has no effect on convection heating, it is 
evident that the difference in action between 
dishes of various materials will depend 
almost entirely upon their reflecting powers. 


It is known that glass absorbs about 95 
per cent of the radiation striking it, whereas 
shiny tinware, for example, absorbs only 8 
per cent of this radiation, the balance being 
reflected. This explains why, in a given 
oven, a glass dish and its contents heat 
much more rapidly than a tinware dish of 
the same size and shape. This is clearly 
shown in the data given below. 

The heating rates of the dishes were 
obtained by measuring the rate of evapora- 
tion from known amounts of water in 
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covered dishes of the above materials, with 
oven temperatures of 300°, 400°, and 500°F. 
In each case the water was allowed to reach 
the boiling point before readings were 


TABLE 2 
Rates of water evaporation from glass and tinware 
dishes at different temperatures in an electric 
and a gas oven 


ELECTRIC OVEN GAS OVEN 
OVEN TEM- 
PERATURE 
Glass Tinware Glass Tinware 
7. per cent per cent per cent per cent 
300 100.0 53.8 100.0 43.3 
325 100.0 50.8 100.0 40.7 
350 100.0 49 2 100.0 40.3 
400 100.0 47.4 100.0 38.5 
500 100.0 40.0 100.0 36.7 
taken. The results obtained on a covered 


one-quart “Pyrex” brand casserole and a 
tinware dish of the same size and shape are 
shown in charts 1 and 2. Table 2 shows 
comparisons between the two dishes when 
the glass dish evaporation rate is taken as 
100 per cent at each temperature. The 
“corresponding” oven temperatures at 
which the same evaporation rate may be 
maintained for the different materials are 
shown in table 3. 

It is evident that the greatest oven effi- 
ciency is obtained with a baking dish which 
utilizes the maximum amount of radiant as 
well as convected heat. This efficiency can 
be obtained in practice in either of two 
ways: (1) by cooking with the absorbing 
dish for shorter times at the same oven 
temperature used for the reflecting dish; or 
(2) by cooking for equal times at ‘“corre- 
sponding” temperatures. The theoretical 
efficiencies of these two operations are not 
the same, as was shown in detail by Little- 
ton and Phillips (3). In either case, how- 
ever, a substantial fuel saving results from 
using the absorbing dish instead of the re- 
flecting dish. 

It seemed desirable to supplement these 
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water evaporation measurements with 
actual cooking tests on a variety of foods 
cooked at various temperatures in covered 
dishes of different materials. Only the 


TABLE 3 


“Corres ponding”’ temperatures at which equal evapo- 
ration takes place from glass and tinware dishes 
in an electric and a gas oven 


OVEN TEMPERATURE FOR TINWARE 
OVEN TEMPERATURE 
FOR GLASS 
Electric stove Gas stove 
°F. °F, 
300 357 388 
325 417 445 
350 473 500 
TABLE 4 


Comparison of time required to bring food to given 
temperatures when cooked in glass and in tinware 
dishes in an electric oven and calculated saving of 
fuel by the use of glass in one year (600 hours) 


— YEARLY 
OVEN, 7 ratio or | FUEL SAv- 
| (a) @)70(b) | ose oF 
In glass | In tinware GLASS 
FF. minutes minutes per cent kw. hr. 
300 58 105 55.2 136 
325 50 91 54.8 153 
350 44 86 51.2 196 
400 40 89 45.3 247 


comparison between glass and shiny tin- 
ware is given here. The experiments al- 
ready described showed that water evap- 
oration tests can be used as an approxi- 
mate measure of relative cooking rates. 
However, food tests cannot be expected to 
check exactly with water evaporation tests 
since the evaporation tests measure the rate 
of heat absorption after a constant boiling 
temperature has been reached, whereas the 
cooking tests measure the total heat absorp- 
tion from the time the cold food is first 
placed in the oven. The heat stored up in 
the dish is neglected in the evaporation 
test but enters to affect the cooking time. 
Since the water evaporation rate does not 
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serve as an exact measure of the doneness 
but only of the rate of absorption of heat 
under constant conditions, it is necessary 
to devise some method for checking equal- 
ity of cooking or “equal doneness.”” Re- 
peated preliminary tests showed that when 
different portions of the same food became 
heated to the same internal temperature 
they were equally done so far as this condi- 
tion could be verified by observation of 
external appearance, taste, and texture. 
This was true regardless of the material of 
the dishes in which they were prepared. 
Baked custard, rice pudding, and baked 
MacIntosh apples were chosen as _ repre- 
sentative dishes and prepared at oven tem- 
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only with the electric ovens. The fuel and 
power consumption rates of the ovens were 
measured throughout the tests, and the 
last column of the table gives the power 
which would have been saved had the glass 
dish been used to give the same amount of 
cooking as obtained from the tinware in an 
assumed one year’s oven use of 600 hours. 

The relation of the time required to cook in 
the glass dish to that required by the shiny 
tinware dish agrees on the average within 2.5 
per cent with the values of the relative heat 
absorption rates as measured by the water 
evaporation tests. 

In order to determine more exactly the 
“corresponding temperatures” required to 


TABLE 5 


Comparison of time and temperature required to cook various foods to equal doneness in glass and tinware dishes 
and calculated amount of fuel saved by the use of glass in one year (600 hours) 


“ADJUSTED” | 
roop rveeoroven | time | rune | TEMPERA 
GLASS TINWARE USE OF GLASS 
Minutes *F- 
Electric 58 300 357 78 kw. hr. 
Electric 44 350 440 128 kw. hr. 
Ks Gas 56 300 355 780 cu. ft. 
Gas 50 325 410 1140 cu. ft. 
Gas | 44 350 465 1690 cu. ft. 


peratures of 300°, 325°, and 350°F., respec- 
tively. Some of the tests using the baked 
apples were also repeated at 400°F., using 
slightly larger dishes. The average initial 
food temperature was 57°F. 

The internal temperatures for equal 
doneness were found to be 181°F. for baked 
custard, 214°F. for rice pudding, and 200°F. 
for baked apples. The foods were there- 
fore always removed and compared when 
their internal temperatures had reached 
these points. 

In table 4 are shown the results obtained 
by cooking foods at the same oven tem- 
perature but for times to give equal done- 
ness. This method of testing was used 


give equal cooking in the same time in 
glass and tinware, it was necessary first to 
measure the time to cook a food to doneness 
in glass and then to note the internal tem- 
perature corresponding to the “done” con- 
dition. Then with the time constant a 
series of tests were made with the tin dish 
at various temperatures until it was pos- 
sible to select a temperature which would 
cook the food “done” in the same time as 
required for glass. This temperature is 
called ‘adjusted temperature.” The re- 
sults of the tests are shown in table 5. The 
fuel saved by the use of glass instead of the 
tinware is computed on the basis of 600 
hours, assumed to be one year’s oven use. 
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These temperatures are not identical 
with those obtained by the water test, but 
a comparison with the data in table 3 shows 
that they are fairly similar. 

Conclusions. 1. Oven utensils of the 
same size and shape but different materials 
vary greatly in their absorption of oven 
heat. This difference in action depends 
upon the oven temperature, the relative 
amounts of radiation and convection energy 
available for use, and the relative absorb- 
ing and reflecting powers of the dish 
material. 

2. Water evaporation rates are shown to 
be an approximate measure of cooking 
rates. 

3. Increased efficiency in cooking can be 
obtained by using absorbing dishes for 
shorter times at the same temperatures as 
those used for reflecting dishes, or by cook- 
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ing for equal times at those temperatures 
which give equal cooking rates. 

4. When an absorbing material instead 
of a reflecting material is used for cooking 
ware the fuel saving in one year’s oven use 
of 600 hours can amount to as much as 247 
kw. hr. with an electric oven or to 1690 
cubic feet with a gas oven at 400°F. 
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THERMAL EFFICIENCY OF COOKING UTENSILS AS AFFECTED BY 
VARIATIONS IN THE AREA OF THEIR CONTACT WITH THE 
HEATING SURFACE 


MERNA MYRTHA MONROE AND LOLIE SMITH 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station, Orono 


N THE study of the thermal 
efficiency of utensils researchers 
who have investigated the effect 
of such factors as the composi- 

tion, thickness, and polish, have reported 
irregularities which they were unable to ex- 
plain (1,2). When in the laboratory of the 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station it 
was found that two new aluminum kettles 
of the same model differed 21 per cent in 
the amount of energy required to heat wa- 
ter under standardized conditions, it was 
concluded that in such tests results are 
affected less by the factors which are ex- 
perimentally controlled and are _ being 
measured than by some factor or factors 
now uncontrolled. 

Consultation with engineers on the staff 
of the College of Technology at the Univer- 
sity of Maine brought forth the suggestion 
that evenness of the heating surface, or 
rather the area of contact, may be exceed- 
ingly important in controlling the efficiency 
of cooking utensils on surface units.' Ac- 
cordingly, imprints of the areas of contact 
were obtained by painting the bottom of 
the utensil before placing it on the unit. 
Such imprints, which were uniform for a 
single pan placed in the same position on 
the unit, showed that a remarkably small 
portion of the bottom area was in contact 
with the unit and that utensils purchased 
on the market as identical do not necessarily 
have similar areas of contact. It was not 
possible to correlate heating efficiencies 
with the areas of contact shown by such 


1 The authors wish to express their appreciation 
for many helpful suggestions on theory and technic 
from Professor William Sweetser and Professor E. 
L. Roberts. 


imprints. Therefore, in addition to the 
area of contact, there appeared to be a 
second variable—the thickness of the air 
film in the non-contacting areas. 

Water-heating tests were made to deter- 
mine the variations in energy required for 
utensils of the same model and to determine 
the effects of poor contact, no contact, and 
better than ordinary contact with the unit. 

The same closed unit was used through- 
out the study. It was 17 cm. in diameter 
and before each test was cooled below room 
temperature by being covered with a pan of 
ice water. A uniform quantity of water 
(907.2 gm.) at 19°C. was weighed into the 
test kettle, which had been rinsed with nitric 
acid and scoured. This kettle, covered 
with a tin cover appropriate in size and 
pierced in the center to admit a thermom- 
eter, was placed on the unit. When the 
temperature of the water in the kettle had 
risen to 20°C., the switch was turned on 
and the water heated to 99°C. Energy 
consumption was calculated from the watt- 
hour meter readings. Tests on each kettle 
were repeated five times. The accompany- 
ing table shows the mean results. 

The figures showing probable errors indi- 
cate low variability in the individual tests 
of each series. As will be seen from the 
table, different utensils of the same model 
vary somewhat in weight, but no consistent 
relationship appears between weight and 
thermal efficiency. 

Series I shows the variation in energy 
required in the case of the two pressed 
aluminum kettles already mentioned. Al- 
though purchased as identical, the lighter 
weight pan required 21.4 per cent more 
kilowatt hours than the heavier one. 
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Mean amounts of electrical energy required to heat 907.2 grams of water in six series of tests made with various cooking utensils on the same closed heating unit 


UTENSIL 
"BEAT WATE TO. VOLTAGE KW. HR. REQUIRED 
Reference number, type, and condition Weight orc. 
cm. cm. grams . min. sec, volis 
I No. 1. Pressed aluminum kettle 17.8 0.091 310.6 | 25.240.4 13° 5642 | 120.340.2 | 0.262+0.002 
No. 2. Pressed aluminum kettle 17.8 0.089 301.5 | 24.340.3 16 4945 | 121.140.2 | 0.318+0.002 
II No. 3. Cast aluminum kettle, new 16.3 0.325 672.0 | 23.740.6 15 646 | 121.0+0.2 | 0.284+0.001 
No. 4. Cast aluminum kettle, new 16.3 0.259 611.4 | 24.0+0.4 15 5244 | 121.540.2 | 0.299+0.001 
No. 5. Cast aluminum kettle, old 16.3 0.262 581.0 | 24.1+0.6 16 2043 | 121.94+0.2 | 0.314+0.001 
Ill No. 6. Cast iron frying pan 18.2 0.305 1476.0 | 24.940.5 13 1643 | 120.4+0.1 | 0.246+0.002 
No. 7. Cast iron frying pan 18.2 0.297 1441.6 | 25.0+0.2 13° 3543 =| 120.940.2 | 0.251+0.001 
IV No. 8. Thin steel frying pan 
Before buckling 21.3 o- 24.3+40.4 8 10+1 120.4+0.3 | 0.303+0.002 
After buckling 21.3 — ~- 23.5+0.2 12) 5847 | 121.0+0.2 | 0.484+0.005 
V No. 9. Cast iron frying pan 
Placed on unit 23.5 — 24.2+0.1 13° 2842 | 121.2+0.1 | 0.254+0.0006 
Placed above unit 23.5 “= -- 23.740.3 21 849 | 121.0+0.1 | 0.401+0.002 
VI No. 3. Cast aluminum kettle, machined 
Placed on non-machined unit 16.3 0.297 649.5 | 26.140.3 12) 3140.8) 121.540.2 | 0.23140.002 
Placed on machined unit 16.3 0.297 649.5 | 23.540.2 41 —+2 | 121.340.1 | 0.212+0.0007 
No. 4. Cast aluminum kettle, non-machined and 
placed on machined unit 16.3 0.259 611.4 | 24.040.06) 15 1441 121.340.2 | 0.286+0.003 
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Further evidence of the variability of 
utensils of a single commercial model is 
given by the results of series II made with 
three cast aluminum kettles, two new and 
one which had already seen some use. 
The heavier of the two new kettles required 
5 per cent less electrical energy than the 
lighter one, while the used kettle required 
10.6 per cent more electrical energy than the 
more efficient of the new ones. In series 
III, on the other hand, tests made with two 
new duplicate cast-iron frying pans of simi- 
lar thickness and weight showed no appreci- 
able difference in thermal efficiency. The 
study does not show whether or not this 
result is representative of utensils made of 
this metal. 

That areas of contact and thickness of 
air film between the non-contacting areas 
are important factors in heating efficiency 
is illustrated by the tests in series IV. In 
these a thin steel frying pan was used before 
and after it had buckled. The poor con- 
tact obtained after buckling resulted in the 
use of 59.7 per cent more electrical energy 
than was required before warping had 
occurred. 

In series V, a cast-iron frying pan, 23.5 
centimeters in diameter, was used in two 
ways: first placed directly on the heating 
unit and then supported on wooden blocks 
at the outer edges so that it was held at a 
distance of from 1.3 to 1.5 millimeters in 
distance above the unit. This elevation in- 
creased the kilowatt hours required for 
heating a water load 57.9 per cent. 

The first group of tests in series VI was 
planned to test the effect on heating effi- 
‘ciency of increasing the original area of 
contact of the bottom of a kettle by making 
it smoother and more even. It was found 
that after being machined on the bottom 
cast-aluminum kettle No. 3 required 18.7 
per cent less kilowatt hours to heat the 
water. 

This group of tests was followed by one 
designed to ascertain the effect on efficiency 
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brought about by levelling the surface of 
the range unit. The unit employed for the 
previous determinations was subjected to 
the same machining process that had been 
used on the utensils. When the machined 
kettle was tested on this machined unit, 
25.4 per cent less electrical energy was 
required than had been required for this 
unit and kettle before treatment. In 
other words, machining the unit added a 
saving of 6.7 per cent to that secured by 
machining the kettle. To measure the 
effect of machining the unit alone, an un- 
treated kettle (No. 4), which had been 
tested before the unit was machined, was 
re-tested on the machined unit. The 
results showed a saving of 4.4 per cent in 
electrical energy. 

In order to determine whether the vari- 
able of unevenness of bottom surface in 
utensils of the same model might be elimi- 
nated by uniform machining, the remaining 
two cast-aluminum kettles (Nos. 4 and 5) 
were subjected to this process and tested 
on the machined unit. The first of this 
pair then gave results identical with those 
of the first in the series which had been 
previously machined. In smoothing the 
bottom surface of pan No. 5, which was 
more uneven than the others, the mechanic 
had to resort to sandpapering because the 
metal was too soft to machine smoothly. 
After such treatment the efficiency of this 
kettle was brought up to that of the first 
two. These results are perhaps too limited 
for unqualified generalization, but it seems 
fair to conclude that some such treatment 
may be employed to remove this variable 
in experimental utensils. 

It is necessary to conclude from these 
experiments that it is not possible to com- 
pare efficiencies of utensils on the basis of 
results secured on a single commercial 
specimen unless the variable of unevenness 
of bottom surface is eliminated. Unless 
this variable is removed from any com- 
mercial model it becomes necessary to 
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standardize its effect by adequate sampling 
and statistical treatment of results. In 
comparative tests the same unit should be 
used throughout and the utensils should be 
placed at the same angles. Machining of 
the unit to improve the area of contact with 
a machined pan seems to be less important 
than the machining of the pan itself, but 
this added precaution is probably advisable 
in experimental work. 

From the standpoint of practical applica- 
tions this study demonstrates that the con- 
dition of the bottom of a utensil may be 
more important in affecting its heating 
efficiency on a surface unit than is its 
composition or thickness. Manufacturers 
should provide utensils with smooth, level 
bottoms sufficiently rigid and substantial 
in construction to be subject only to the 
minimum amount of warping, buckling, or 
denting with use. Housewives should em- 
ploy such precautions in use and cleaning 
as will damage this surface least. The 
provision of surface units of improved level- 
ness and smoothness seems to be less im- 
portant and is perhaps inadvisable for house- 
hold use, since a slight degree of concavity 
may have been designed by the manufac- 
turer to offset the tendency of the surface 
towards developing convexity when heated 
(3), or to compensate for the more or less 
buckled condition of the bottoms of typical 
used utensils (4). It may be added in this 
connection that the superiority of a concave 
unit over a perfectly flat one for use with 
certain kinds of utensils having uneven 
bottoms was demonstrated in the Maine 
laboratory by comparing results obtained 
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with the untreated cast-iron frying pan 
(No. 7) on the unit before and after ma- 
chining. After machining the unit, 7.9 
per cent more electrical energy was required 
than before. 

Summary and _ conclusions. 1. Tests 
made with supposedly similar specimens of 
cooking utensils show that the extent of 
area of contact between the utensil and the 
surface of the heating unit is an important 
factor in the thermal efficiency of the 
utensil. 

2. Variability in area of contact among 
different commercial specimens of the same 
model may have more effect on efficiency 
than other factors, such as thickness and 
composition. 

3. In the case of utensils of comparatively 
rigid construction in which buckling does 
not develop to any considerable extent 
during heating, this variable may be re- 
moved by appropriate machining. 
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British Social Services. The Nation’s Appeal 
to the Housewife and Her Response. By the 
Rev. J. C. Princite. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1933, pp. 175, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Basing his statements on official reports and 
on replies to special questionnaires sent to 
British social service workers, the secretary of 
the London Charity Organization Society here 
stoutly maintains that the cost of the social 
services supplied at public expense is in the last 
analysis borne by housewives of recipients be- 
cause the taxes involved have been passed on to 
them in the form of increased prices for necessi- 
ties. The housewife’s difficulty is increased 
because in the great majority of British work- 
ing-class families the adult wage earners give 
over to her for household expenses only a frac- 
tion of their income (whether from wages, pen- 
sions, unemployment insurance, or other 
sources), have not increased this sum as prices 
have risen, and have continued to use their bal- 
ance for tobacco, movies, and other pleasures. 
This means that much of the public funds in- 
tended to increase the quantity and quality of 
housing, food, and other necessities has in 
reality gone to these “pleasure” industries, a 
fact corroborated by statistics. That the 
house-wife has been able to meet the situation 
as well as she has, is due to her acceptance of 
the responsibility for “mothering” her family 
(including her men-folk) and to the fact that 
generations of hand-to-mouth living have de- 
veloped in her resources unsuspected by the 
general public. Though she may not under- 
stand the political economics of the situation, 
her intuitive recognition of the questionable 
value of many services provided at public ex- 
pense and her ability to do without them have 
been shown by the small number of appli- 
cations made for previously granted public 
assistance since the adoption of the so-called 
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“Means Test” two years ago. This requires 
proof of actual need before the money will be 
given; while it was adopted to lessen excessive 
drains made on the national budget by certain 
social services, its passage implied recognition 
of the fact that much of the benefits formerly 
paid was not used for necessities. Other dan- 
gers seen in social service at public expense in- 
clude the weakening of the family as a social 
institution through removal of the sense of 
responsibility in its wage-earning men, the im- 
position of social patterns through the necessary 
central control, and the development of power- 
ful associations of public employees administer- 
ing the services. 

As a substitute for them, the author advo- 
cates the acceptance of responsibility for such 
services by voluntary associations of citizens, 
and interesting parallels between the workings of 
the two systems are drawn from actual experi- 
ence. One important reason for preferring 
privately supported services is their greater 
adaptability to individual conditions and the 
possibility of the family case work approach 
rather than the statistical. 

The book assumes a familiarity with British 
conditions that may make it a trifle bewildering 
to many American readers; yet its originality, 
sympathetic understanding of the underprivi- 
leged home, and its abundance of concrete 
illustrations are stimulating to anyone inter- 
ested in home life and family relationships. 


An Introduction to Laboratory Technique in 
Bacteriology. By Max Levine. Revised 
Edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933, pp. 289, $1.75. 

A book for elementary college classes, first 
published in 1927 and now revised to accord 
with newer classifications of bacteria and to em- 
body changes which further experience has sug- 
gested for some of the exercises suggested. 
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Hows and Whys of Cooking. By Evetyn G. 
Hatumay and IsaBet T. Nosre. Revised 
Edition. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1933, pp. 252, $3. 

In revising this book, which has become 
standard in its field since its publication in 
1928, the authors have not only brought the 
original material up to date but have also 
added chapters on beef and on meal-planning. 
The one on beef, like the earlier sections, is 
based on careful experimental work, and this 
inclusion of a discussion on meat cooking goes 
far toward filling the one serious gap in the 
first edition. 


How to Buy Beef. A Set of 48 Charts. By 
Evetyn G. HALuipay and IsABEL T. NOBLE. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933, 
$0.75. 

“Diagrams in color of the cuts from the five 
major sections of the animal—loin end, short 
loin, round steaks, chuck, ribs—showing the 
characteristics, giving the weight as purchased, 
and the number of servings to be obtained from 
retail cuts of beef suitable for a small family. 
The reproductions are one-half the actual size 
of the meat cuts.” 


Foods—An Introductory College Course. By 
Marcaret M. Justin, Lucite OsBorn 
Rust, and Grapys E. VaIL. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933, pp. 569, 
$2.25. 

The purpose of this book is to present the 
essential facts about foods and the economic 
and social principles involved in its use in a way 
that will fit the interests, needs, and activities 
of the ordinary run of college freshmen. For 
this reason there is considerable emphasis on 
social forms and usage, though not at the ex- 
pense of food selection, marketing, and preser- 
vation. Meal planning and food preparation 
are also used as interest motivaters, but recipes 
are not included. The material is arranged in 
five units, of which the last two can be omitted 
if time is limited. 


New Dishes from Left-Overs. By Cora B. 


SmirH. New York: Frederick Stokes 
Company, 1933, pp. 285, $1.50. 
A practical homemaker and cook, impressed 
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with the difficulty of practising food economy 
with a fastidious family, brings together for 
the use of “‘fellow-sufferers’” some of the sug- 
gestions and recipes which in long experience 
have proved successful. They are classified 
according to the principal left-over ingredient 
and are clearly and attractively stated. 


Practical Dress Design—A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making. 
By Maset D. Erwin. Norman, Oklahoma: 
University Litho Publishers, 1933, pp. 191, 
$3. 

This collection of text, directions, diagrams, 

and references, reproduced by a planographic 

process, has been prepared by a professor at 

Texas Technological College on the basis of 

successful teaching experience, not ‘“‘to develop 

principles of clothing construction and of 
costume design, but to employ these as aids in 
making becoming, practical patterns.” 


Fashion Drawing. By Exvtor Hopckin. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1933, pp. 
115, $6. 

A successful worker in this field describes it 
and the qualifications it requires; distinguishing 
between the type of drawing demanded by 
shops and by magazines; giving a wealth of 
practical suggestions about materials, methods 
of drawing, reproduction, and treatment of 
details; and including notes on leading artists 
as well as 44 beautiful, large plates to illustrate 
different types of work. 


Laboratory Manual of Household Equipment. 
By Datsy Davis and RutH M. BEARD. 
Columbus, Ohio: H. L. Hedrick, 1933, pp. 
127, $1. 

A loose-leaf, mimeographed collection of 
sheets giving directions for laboratory work and 
blanks for recording results; prepared by 
members of the staff at the School of Home 
Economics, Ohio State University. 


All the Ways of Building. By L. LAMPREY. 
Illustrated by HELENE CarRTER. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1933, p. 304, $3.50. 
This “‘new story of architecture’ from lake 

dwellings to skyscrapers gives young people a 

readable, well-illustrated account, not only of 
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the types of building which have developed at 
different times and places but also of the 
conditions that led to each, and of the way in 
which older forms influence modern ones. 


The Psychology of Childhood. By Naomt 
Norswortny and Mary THEODORA 
LEY. Revised Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933, pp. 515, $1.80. 
A textbook for students in teacher-training 

colleges or teachers in training, first published 
in 1918 and now revised and enlarged by the 
junior author to embody the results of later 
research. There is some discussion of the 
theories of child development, but the main 
emphasis is on principles of child guidance. 


Observational Studies of Social Behavior. Vol- 
ume I. Social Behavior Patterns. By Doro- 
THY Tuomas, AticE M. Loomis, 
Rutu E. ARRINGTON, with the assistance of 
ELEANOR C. IsBELL. New Haven, Conn.: 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale Uni- 
versity, 1933, pp. 271, $2.50. 

The preliminary report of a specific program 
presented in this form “because the growing 
interest in the possibilities of observational 
techniques leads us to believe that our results, 
however tentative, may be useful to other 
workers, and partly in the hope that this rather 
detailed presentation may bring helpful criti- 
cism. . . . The interdependence of our tech- 
niques and findings with certain of the studies 
in related behavior fields, and some of their 
possible implications for these fields, will be 
analyzed and discussed in a subsequent vol- 
ume.” The observations have been made with 
a nursery school, a kindergarten, a trade school, 
and an adult industrial group. 


Parents, Children, and Money. By Smonte 
MATSNER GRUENBERG and BENJAMIN C. 
GRUENBERG. New York: The Viking Press, 
1933, pp. 219, $1.75. 

Child guidance in relation to money and 
thrift discussed by two outstanding writers in 
the field. Since children learn by doing, they 
can learn how to handle money only by having 
some to handle; and the value of allowances, 
opportunities to earn money, and similar de- 
vices for providing the necessary opportunity 
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are considered in relation to children of differ- 
ent ages and are often illustrated by typical 
cases. The influence of the family attitude 
toward money is emphasized. 


Money Management Method. By FLORENCE 
BARNARD. Books I and II. Boston: New 
England Publishing Company, 1933, $1 each. 
These are developed from the pamphlets 

noted on page 1077 of the JouRNAL for Novem- 
ber 1931 and present the system of teaching 
money management which the author has 
developed in the Brookline schools. Book I 
is for boys and girls below the high school 
level and consists of two pamphlets, a “key” 
or discussion and an “achievement test’’ or 
series of personal record blanks, both ingeni- 
ously slipped into board covers. Book II gives 
corresponding material for older pupils and 
adults. 


Making the Most of Your Income. By HARVEY 
A. Biopcetr. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. 180, $1.50. 

The president of a financial advertising firm 
discusses thrift under present financial condi- 
tions, with special emphasis on building up a 
“substantial estate” without too great immedi- 
ate sacrifice. Home ownership, life insurance, 
and insured real estate building are among the 
means suggested. Several chapters deal with 
the importance of teaching women and young 
people the principles of money management. 


The Meaning of Right and Wrong. By Ricu- 
ArD C. CaBot. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1933, pp. 463, $3.50. 

In this stimulating volume a man distin- 
guished alike as physician, teacher of social 
ethics, writer, and amateur musician attempts 
to construct “‘a framework of right and wrong” 
because “‘our generation faces new events and 
new ideas bound to support, destroy, or modify 
the current beliefs about right and wrong.” 
In developing a method of assembling the facts 
needed for rational judgment on individual and 
general ethical problems, he emphasizes the 
interplay of three factors: the agreements, 
explicit or implicit, which we make with others; 
our needs; and our desires; and brings out the 
fact that their relative importance in a given 
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case may not remain constant. Self-deceit, 
with its many and subtle tricks and devices, 
he holds as the chief obstacle to the fair evalua- 
tion of these claims, and he devotes his last 
section to the practical question of what we can 
do to hold our self-deceit in check. The appen- 
dix lists “some unsolved problems in ethics,” 
which, like many other parts of the book, sug- 
gest live topics for discussion in classes on 
personal relationships. 


Flight from the City. The Story of a New Way 
to Family Security. By Ratrn Borsopt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1933, pp. 
194, $2.50. 

This readable story of how the author’s 
family has achieved physical health and com- 
fort, esthetic satisfaction, and economic security 
by developing a more or less self-sustained 
household brings out the point that small 
machines are available which greatly lessen the 
physical labor of home production. Included 
is also an account of the homesteading project 
at Dayton, Ohio, in which the same principles 
are being applied on an organized plan for a 
large number of industrial families. 


It’s Up to the Women. By Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
Roosevett. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1933, pp. 263, $1.25. 
Straight-forward discussions of some of the 

ways in which women do and might influence 

present-day conditions, simply written by an 
experienced, socially-minded woman who makes 
no claims as scholar or specialist, but who takes 
advantage of her present influential position as 

a means of arousing ordinary women to a 

keener sense of their responsibility to their 

families, their communities, and the nation. 
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Several chapters could be used in connection 
with classes in family relations. 


Good Eyes for Life. By Ottve GRACE HENDER- 
son and Hucu Grant PowELt. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933, pp. 
202, $2. 

A carefully prepared addition to the pub- 
lisher’s “Popular Health Series” in which 
practical suggestions for protecting vision under 
modern living conditions are combined with 
simple discussions of the development and 
mechanism of the eye and the relation of eyes 
to general health. 


The Educational Talking Picture. By FReEp- 
ERICK L. DevEREUX. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933, pp. 222, $2. 
Basing his statements on the results of careful 

experimentation and practical experience, the 

author discusses the educational value of 
sound pictures, the organization and translation 
of instructional material into such films, 
methods of appraising and utilizing them at 
different educational levels, the buildings and 
equipment required for audio-visual instruc- 
tion, and standards for the selection of films. 

Illustrations include pictures from the physical 

science films prepared for the University of 

Chicago by Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 


The Art of Flower Arrangement in Japan. By 
A. L. SapLer. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc., 1933, pp. 234, $4. 

The history and significance of flower ar- 
rangement in Japan, with sketches and descrip- 
tions of the various styles and schools. Sugges- 
tive to students of design and household deco- 
ration. 
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EDUCATION 
Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 
GENERAL pupils to learn or of the errors they make. 


Broadcasting and leisure. Educ. [London] 62, 

No. 1604 (1933, Oct. 6) pp. 299-300. 

The President of the British Association 
urged the use of broadcasting as a part of the 
scheme of education and as a means of training 
children in the wise use of leisure. 


Handicrafts and domestic science. Educ. [Lon- 
don] 62, No. 1604 (1933, Oct. 6) pp. 314. 
The contribution of domestic science in 

creating in pupils a sense of satisfaction in work 
well done, independence, and unselfishness in 
doing for others is especially needed in our 
mechanized age. The “A” pupils particularly 
should be given opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive in planning and so stretch their physical 
and mental powers. 


Supervision by persons outside the school dis- 
trict, C. O. Wrttrams. Educ. Method 13, 
No. 1 (1933, Oct.) pp. 13-19. 

A study with 80 teachers regarding their 
reactions to “supervision by experts”’ indicated 
their points of view regarding the values, weak- 
nesses, and kind of supervision needed by 
teachers. 


Formulating objectives for tests, RatpH W. 
Tyter. Educ. Research Bull. 12, No. 8 (1933, 
Oct. 11) pp. 197-206. 

The close relation between objectives for the 
curriculum and testing is apparent in the de- 
scription of the way to break up objectives of 
instruction so they will be sufficiently definite 
to serve as basis for testing. Different kinds of 
testing situations for a wide variety of types of 
objectives in different subjects are illustrated. 


The validity and reliability of educational diag- 
nosis, Leo J. Bruecuner. J. Educ. Re- 
search 27, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) pp. 1-10. 
There are many possibilities to be investi- 

gated in discovering the causes of inability of 


Effects of motivation, of chronological develop- 
ment, of physiology, and many other possible 
causes need study. 


Improving the measuring qualities of an essay 
examination, VERNER MartTIN Sims. J. 
Educ. Research 27, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) pp. 
20-31. 

Dividing essay examination questions into 
simple recall and discussion types, it was pos- 
sible to set up standards for grading which led 
to high reliability. 


Close agreement found in marking essay ex- 
aminations, Frep P. Frutcuey. J. Higher 
Educ. 4, No. 7 (1933, Oct.) pp. 376-377. 
When the objectives by which essay exami- 

nations were to be marked were made clear to 5 

graders the coefficient of correlation on the scores 

averaged 0.90. 


Education for parenthood, Estaer McGinnis. 
J. Nat'l Educ. Assoc’n 22, No. 7 (1933, Nov.) 
pp. 229-230. 

Two instances are cited of college students 
asking for discussion of problems of marriage 
and parenthood. Provision now being made in 
high schools and colleges for this form of educa- 
tion are illustrated and the importance of a care- 
ful selection of teachers is stressed. 


The art of teaching by radio, CLINE M. Koon. 
U. S. Office Educ. Bull. No. 4, 1933, pp. 92. 
Suggestions are offered for forms for broad- 

casts, the preparation of broadcasts, enlisting 

and assisting listeners, and presenting the broad- 
casts; a bibliography is included. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A typical elementary school study. Part of a 
unit on clothing in 4-A grade—six weeks 
duration, VinaL H. Trppets. JN. Y. State 
Educ. 21, No. 1 (1933, Oct.) pp. 24-26. 

A unit on the use of rubber in clothing is 
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described with the way in which it contributed 
to the 5 basic objectives for practical arts— 
health, economic understanding, artistic appre- 
ciation, social implications, recreational and 
leisure time activities. 


Our model home, Jesstre WoLeBEN. N. Y. 
State Educ. 21, No. 1 (1933, Oct.) pp. 42-44+. 
A project started by seventh and eighth grade 

boys during recess on making a doll house for 
the younger children developed into a project 
participated in by pupils in grades 4 to 8 on 
building, furnishing, decorating, and landscap- 
ing the grounds for a home. 


Making a cotton school dress, ERNA E. Proc- 
tor. Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) 
pp. 225-226. 

The decisions which need to be made in 
selecting and purchasing materials and patterns 
and constructing a dress are outlined with the 
factors which determine decisions, the infor- 
mation needed to understand the factors, and 
the method to be used in teaching 8th grade 
pupils. 


Building social attitudes in young children, 
Evetyn Coutrer. Prog. Educ. (1933, Oct.) 
pp. 326-328. 

Visits to city facilities for the care of health 
and recreation led to a realization of the value 
of cooperative agencies and of paying taxes for 
their support. Visits to a wholesale house led 
to disagreement with the “Buy American” slo- 
gan and the beginning of an international 
point of view; the competition of two school 
newspapers was redirected toward joint owner- 
ship and cooperation. 


Household arts in the elementary school, SARAH 
JANE WeBER. Prog. Educ. (1933, Oct.) pp. 
336-341. 

Study and projects carried out in household 
arts in each of the first six grades are described, 
as is also the use made of the creative period for 
4th to 6th grade pupils on Thursday afternoon 
at Lincoln School. The establishment of good 


food habits, the understanding of dietary needs, 
the realization of home life in other lands, and 
some ability to buy food wisely and to plan, 
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prepare, and serve a luncheon are accomplish- 
ments resulting. 


Discipline and the child. Understanding the 

Child 3, No. 3 (1933, June). 

The whole number deals with discipline in 
its newer meaning, that of self-mastery and 
social cooperation and self control rather than 
teacher control. 


An interest inventory for high school personnel 
work, GERTRUDE Hitpretu. J. Educ. Re- 
search 27, No. 1 (1933, Sept.) pp. 11-19. 

A combination of two methods has been 
successfully used in determining the interests 
of high school or college students as a basis for 
vocational, curricular, and extra-curricular 
guidance. 


A new interpretation of the functions of high 
school science, Ettiotr R. Downinc. J. 
Higher Educ. 4, No. 7 (1933, Oct.) pp. 365- 
367. 

A plea is made for a type of science teaching 
in high school which concentrates on the mas- 
tery of a relatively few of the most important 
principles needed by the consumer of science 
and of the simpler concepts needed as a basis of 
understanding. 


New opportunities in home economics, VINCENT 
GeIcGeR and Rose MEYERS. 
Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 7 (1933, July) 203- 
204. 

A principal and the president of a parent- 
teachers association urge that home economics 
embrace its wide opportunities, in the junior 
high school, of centering its attention on health, 
thrift, and intelligent living; in the senior high 
school by correlating it with other subjects and 
by offering it to boys as well as girls. 


A child development unit, GLapys E. Rosin- 
ETTE. Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 9 (1933, 
Sept.) pp. 253-254. 

The course in child development where high 
school students observe children and their de- 
velopment and study problems of personal 
adjustment and family relations has been offered 
for 5 years in this Pasadena high school. Be- 
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sides important homemaking training it has 
brought several girls an opportunity to earn 
money by caring for children. 


COLLEGE 


College and university teaching. American 
Association of University Professors. Pub. 
by the Association, 1933, pp. 122. Abs. in 
Educ. Record 14, No. 4 (1933, Oct.) pp. 500- 
506. 

The report of the committee on college and 
uhiversity teaching summarizes the two-year 
study of the problem under such phases as pur- 
pose, quality, personnel, methods, training on 
the job, and measuring results. 


Home projects for college students, Mary 
BEEMAN. Prac. Home Econ. 11, No. 8 
(1933, Aug.) p. 224. 

The plan of having senior college students 
carry home projects while they are taking their 
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home economics methods course is followed at 
Ball State Teachers College. The projects of 
two students are briefly described. 


Some issues involved in the revision of stand- 
ards and accrediting procedures, GEORGE F. 
Zook. School & Soc. 38, No. 970 (1933, 
July 29) pp. 129-137. 

New methods of accrediting high schools are 
needed, more adequate personal inspection is 
required, and stimulation of the accredited in- 
stitutions should be part of the procedure. 


Training in professional education courses for 
college teachers, ARTHUR Erickson. School 
& Soc. 38, No. 970 (1933, July 29) pp. 150- 
152. 

One junior college which has been requiring 
definite professional preparation for college 
teaching has found it decidedly profitable. 
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FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Contributed by the staff of the Foods and Nutrition Division and the Food Economics 
Section, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


What the flour-sugar ratio means in baking, 
CuarLes A. GLaBAu. Bakers Weekly 79, 
No. 8 (1933, Aug. 19) p. 56; No. 9 (Aug. 26) 
p. 44; No. 10 (Sept. 2) p. 48. 

Cakes made with different flour-sugar ratios 
showed that in building a mixture it is necessary 
to obtain a foam structure which will carry a 
combination of ingredients within the cell 
walls. When a cake is made with a large 
quantity of shortening, this effect is usually pro- 
duced by agitating the fat with the sugar and 
eggs, the fat acting as the foam-producing sub- 
stance. If the foam is not produced by agita- 
tion it becomes necessary to disperse the liquid 
within the fat and then employ a leavening 
agent so as to obtain the proper cell structure 
during the baking period. Part of this foam 
building and liquid dispersion must be obtained 
before the mass goes into the oven. This 
furnishes an opportunity for the expansion of 
these cells and their subdivision into smaller 
cells, with the formation of new cells, so that 
moisture can be created which, with the expan- 
sion of the gas, causes the cake to rise. When 
the final volume is reached the mass must then 
become rigid. Where there is no expanding 
substance which effects this phenomenon an un- 
desirable cake results.—R. L. 


Vitamin A and carotene. X. The relative 
minimum doses of vitamin A and carotene, T. 
Moore. Biochem. J. 27, No. 3 (1933) pp. 
899-902. 

It was found that 6 carotene has a biological 
activity equal to that of about the same weight 
of “pure” vitamin A, although the latter has a 
blue value 10 to 20 times greater. Hence it is 
believed that carotene is utilized in the body as 
efficiently as is preformed vitamin A when doses 
approaching the established minimum are fed. 
—G. M. D. 


Vitamin C in citrus juices, A. H. BENNETT and 
D. J. Tarpert. Biochem. J. 27, No. 4 
(1933) pp. 1294-1301. 

Since there is now almost conclusive proof 

that ascorbic acid is identical with vitamin C, 


these workers have made use of the titration 
test with dichlorophenolindophenol for ascorbic 
acid as a measure of the vitamin C content of a 
number of samples of citrus juices. 

It was found that the reducing power of 
orange juice was more constant and slightly 
higher than that of lemon juice. The lowest 
samples of the latter had only 60 per cent of the 
reducing value of the highest lemon juice 
tested. The reducing power of the juices did 
not diminish greatly when stored with no pre- 
servative. However, when effective preserva- 
tives were used or when juices were strongly 
acidified, pasteurized, or boiled, the reducing 
power gradually disappeared. It is believed 
that in untreated juices an enzyme is present 
which protects the reducing factor from atmos- 
pheric oxidation and that when this action is 
inhibited the reducing power is gradually lost.— 
G. M. D. 


The vitamin D activity of butter. I. A 
chemical differentiation of the antirachitic 
factor of autumn and winter butter from 
irradiated ergosterol and the vitamin D of 
cod-liver oil, S. K. Kon and R. G. Boortn. 
Biochem. J. 27, No. 4 (1933) pp. 1302-1309. 
Autumn and winter butters saponified by 

several different methods were found to lose 

over 80 per cent of their antirachitic potency as 
measured by prophylactic tests on rats. How- 
ever, irradiated ergosterol (the International 

Standard of vitamin D) and cod-liver oil, 

either alone or mixed with butter, could be 

saponified without loss of the factor. Since 
saponification of these two substances in the 
presence of butter did not destroy the anti- 
rachitic factor it is concluded that butter does 
not contain a specific destructive factor but 
that there is a true chemical difference between 
the vitamin D of butter and that of irradiated 
ergosterol and cod-liver oil—G. M. D. 


L’Etat actuel et le développement de |’alimen- 
tation collective en U. R. S. S. [Present 
status and development of collective feeding 
in the U.S. S.R.] B. Sparsxy. Bull. Soc. 
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Sci. Hyg. Aliment. 21, Nos. 5 and 6 (1933) 

pp. [254]-265. 

Collective feeding is being given much atten- 
tion in Russia as an integral part of national 
economy. Factory kitchens and chains of in- 
dependent worker-cooperative restaurants fur- 
nish dinner or lunch to more than fifteen million 
persons per day. The government has invested 
considerable amounts of money in the construc- 
tion of these establishments, and to put the 
work on a scientific basis, has established, in 
the Department of Public Health, a scientific 
institute of food with headquarters in Moscow 
and branches in several large cities. The in- 
stitute has a budget of five million rubles per 
year and a personnel of 410, including 230 
scientific associates. Its work is conducted in 
seven sections dealing with the physiology, 
biochemistry, the hygiene and economics of food 
and nutrition; their practical application to the 
feeding of children, normal persons, and special 
cases; and with the dissemination of informa- 
tion on food values and nutrition. This paper 
discusses in considerable detail the problems of 
the care and feeding of children and of those 
requiring special diets.—H. K. S. 


Effect of light on bottled juices, D. C. CarPEN- 
TER. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25, No. 8 (1933, 
Aug.) pp. 932-934. 

Apple juice and kraut juice were used ina 
series of tests to find the effect of different wave 
lengths of light on such products. The juices 
were clarified and sterilized by filtration, then 
subjected to sunlight passed through glass light 
filters including the colors red, orange, yellow, 
green, deep blue-green, and blue. Check 
samples were wrapped in black paper, and 
others were subjected to light passed through 
clear glass. 

The red end of the spectrum darkened the 
color of both juices, seemed to affect the flavor 
and aroma of apple juice favorably, but was de- 
structive of flavor and color in kraut juice. 
Blue light caused fading in color and loss of 
flavor and aroma in both juices, while green 
light produced the least change.—M. C. S. 


Vitamin C content of strawberries and straw- 
berry ice cream, C. R. Fetters and M. J. 
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Mack. Ind. & Eng. Chem. 25, No. 9 (1933, 

Sept.) pp. 1051-1052. 

Two varieties of fresh strawberries (Howard 
Supreme and Klondike) were found to be ex- 
cellent sources of vitamin C. Freezing the 
berries and storing them with and without 
sugar caused no measurable loss of the vitamin. 
Incorporating the frozen fruit into ice cream 
also had no apparent effect on the antiscorbutic 
potency.—G. M. D. 


Does our dietary require vitamin A supple- 
ment? A. F. Hess, J. M. Lewis, and L. H. 
BARRENBERG. J. Am. Med. Assoc’n 101, 
No. 9 (1933, Aug. 26) pp. 657-663. 

An intensive study was made with institu- 
tional children to determine the adequacy of 
vitamin A in the American dietary and the 
effect upon the incidence of respiratory infec- 
tions, skin infections such as boils, and impet- 
igoand conjunctivitis of incorporating additional 
vitamin A into the dietary of young childrgn. 
During the interval from November to May a 
group of 40 children were given a daily supple- 
ment of 1/2 cc. (20 drops) of haliver oil, 40 
others received 1 teaspoon of carotene, and a 
third group of 80 infants served as controls with 
no vitamin A supplement. The daily amounts 
of haliver oil and carotene given each repre- 
sented 20,000 units of vitamin. All three groups 
received 20 drops of viosterol 250D per day. 
The results showed a somewhat more frequent 
occurrence of mild infections in the control 
group with more severe infections among those 
of the group receiving additional vitamin A. 
The number of infections per infant was about 
the same for the two groups. No differences 
could be noted in the effects of haliver oil and 
carotene. The age distribution of xerophthal- 
mia appeared to bear a reverse rather than a 
direct relationship to the age distribution of 
respiratory infections in infants. Additional 
studies during the summer did not show any 
beneficial effects of cod-liver oil in preventing 
the mildest types of infection prevalent during 
this season. The children receiving large doses 
of carotene developed a marked discoloration of 
the skin which the authors have termed caro- 
tinemia. The blood platlets did not carry any 
increased amount of carotene, although the 
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blood serum contained from 0.9 to 0.7 mg. per 
100 cc. in the most marked cases. As deter- 
mined in “blue units’ only a very small 
amount of vitamin A was found in circulating 
blood. Cases of impetigo were approximately 
the same in all groups. Of 14 children develop- 
ing conjunctivitis 7 belonged to the control 
and 7 to the vitamin group. Microscopic ex- 
amination of urine and vaginal secretions of 
infants in the control group failed to show any 
excess of epithelial cells likely to be present in 
vitamin A deficiency. From a study of these 
institutional children and a comprehensive 
survey of the occurrence of night blindnessand 
xerophthalmia in the United States, it is con- 
cluded that a lack of vitamin A in the American 
dietary is extremely rare. A lack may come as 
the result of vagaries of diet and complications 
which retard intestinal absorption. “But as to 
a requirement of thousands of units of vitamin 
A daily, the unquestionable answer is that this 
constitutes therapeutic absurdity.”—E. P. D. 


Presence of Clostridium botulinum in livers of 
birds not affected with botulism, M. F. Gun- 
DERSON. Proc. Soc. Exp’t Biol. & Med. 30, 
No. 6 (1933, March), pp. 747-750. 
Clostridium botulinum, types A, B, and C, 

have been found in liver cultures prepared from 
wild ducks examined at the University of Minn- 
esota. It is believed that such birds are a po- 
tential danger as human food if handled care- 
lessly, and that they may disseminate the or- 
ganism. 

The livers of 20 normal pigeons were investi- 
gated and no Cl. botulinum bacteria found. 
Other pigeons were injected with cultures of de- 
toxified botulinum spores. Later examination 
showed the presence of the bacteria in the liver 
of one of these birds. It is believed that Cl. 
botulinum may be present in the livers of birds 
neither sick nor dead of botulism, and negative 
results may be obtained from cultures of birds 
dying of botulism in cases of rapidly fatal 
termination.—M. C. S. 


The most suitable methods of detecting mal- 
nutrition due to the economic depression. 
Quart. Bull. Health Organization, League of 
Nations 2, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. [116]-129. 
This report of a conference held at Berlin 
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in December 1932 outlines the general plan 
drawn up by the Health Committee for deter- 
mining the state of nutrition of the population. 
Inquiries into income, food intake, and social 
conditions are recommended as a supplement 
to medical examinations for evidences of mal- 
nutrition. In the appendix Von Pirquet’s 
“Sacratama” and ‘“‘Pelidisi’” methods for de- 
termining malnutrition are briefly described 
by E. Nobel and clinical tests for malnutrition 
and the estimation of physical efficiency and 
fatigability are discussed.—H. K. S. 


Diet in relation to small incomes, W. R. Ax- 
royD. Quart. Bull. Health Organization, 
League of Nations 2, No. 1 (1933, March) pp. 
[130]-153. 

As a background for comparing the low-cost 
diets suggested for use in England, Germany, 
the United States (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Miscellaneous Publication 113, Ade- 
quate Diets for Families with Limited Incomes), 
and Denmark, the author discusses generally 
accepted dietary standards and food consump- 
tion habits of low-income groups in England 
and Germany. Of special] interest is the dis- 
cussion of the energy requirements of unem- 
ployed men and their families. The four low- 
cost diets which are discussed are very similar 
in the items of food included and in calorie and 
protein values. With regard to the possibility 
of influencing food habits by education, the 
author remarks that ‘‘The success of educa- 
tional campaigns must depend very consider- 
ably on the popular interest taken in the scien- 
tific aspect of dietetics. In countries in which 
knowledge of such things as calories, vitamins, 
etc., is widely diffused, such as the United 
States, propaganda has more chance of success 
than in countries in which greater interest is 
taken in the art of preparing food than in food 
values.” —H. K. S. 


The administrative machinery by which ade- 
quate nourishment of the poor is insured in 
Great Britain, M. D. MacKenzie. Quart. 
Bull. Health Organization, League of Nations 
2, No. 2 (1933, June) pp. [333]-352. _ 

In general the view appears to be that the 
state of the unemployed is satisfactory from 
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the physiological point of view but that the 
psychological efiect of unemployment at pres- 
ent constitutes a much more serious and diffi- 
cult problem. This paper describes in detail 
the work and powers of the central organization 
and local committees responsible for the supply 
of food to the unemployed and destitute of 
Great Britain, the extent of food control, and 
the instructions and advice given in respect to 
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the purchase and cooking of food. In the 
appendix is discussed in more detail relief in 
kind, central kitchens, menus, the food allow- 
ances to expectant and nursing mothers and in- 
fants through maternity and child welfare cen- 
ters, preparation of school meals by education 
authorities, the official feeding of the needy in 
Great Britain, and the work of the National 
Milk Publicity Council.—H. K. S. 
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TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by the staff of the Division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture 


New means of design security, WALDON Faw- 
ceTT. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 22, No. 19 
(1933, Sept. 11) pp. 557-558. 

A law is to be introduced in the next session 
of Congress to allow copyrighting of designs. 
The reforms already initiated at the U. S. Pat- 
ent Office have been a decided help in making 
the patenting of designs a possibility but do not 
alter the necessity for the proposed legislation. 
It is believed by some that design piracy could 
be repressed by condemnation under the NRA 
codes of fair competition.—M. B. H. 


The rayon industry. A quarter century of 
progress, HArotp DeWitr SmitH. Am. 
Dyestuff Rept’r 22, No. 21 (1933, Oct. 9) 
pp. 610-613. 

World production of rayon in 1933 is esti- 
mated as seven times the production of natural 
silk. Whereas silk filaments were ten times as 
fine as viscose rayon filaments 25 years ago, 
today viscose filaments are in some cases nearly 
as fine as silk and on the average are one-third 
as fine. Acetate filaments average somewhat 
finer in size, and cuprammonium rayon has 
always had a filament comparable to silk. 
This trend toward fineness has improved the 
draping qualities, softness, and dyeing quali- 
ties of rayon.—O. H. 


Peroxide bleaching. A report of progress, H. 
G. SMoLLENS. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 22, 
No. 21 (1933, Oct. 9) pp. 600-603. 

Since the introduction of 100 volume perox- 
ide (30 per cent) in 1927, adoption of peroxide 
bleaching has been extended on a large scale 
with improved results and lowered costs. In 
1926 bleaching wool cost 3 to 4 cents a pound, 
required a separate washing and drying process, 
and gave a brittle fiber. At present at least 20,- 
000,000 pounds of wool raw stock are being 
bleached annually in continuous scouring ma- 
chines at an additional cost of only one-half 
cent per pound over the cost of scouring. 
Yarns are being bleached at less than 2 cents 
per pound. White felt hats were imported 
until 1930; now the American product is 


superior to the European, thanks to peroxide 
bleaching. Tussah silks are bleached without 
tendering, and the peroxide bleaching of cotton 
has progressed to the point where a majority of 
the most particular knitters now demand 
peroxide bleached cotton yarns. Lastex mak- 
ers use them almost entirely. Shirtings and wash- 
able window-shade cloth are being bleached in 
40,000 yard lots by the peroxide process.—O. H. 


Shrinkage of cotton and linen woven materials, 
G. H. Jounson. Am. Dyestuff Rept’r 22, 
No. 21 (1933, Oct. 9) pp. 591-592, 619-621. 
Shrinkage of woven cotton and linen is prac- 

tically complete at the end of the third laun- 

dering, except that caused by variations in ten- 
sion during pressing. From 73 to 95 per cent 
of the shrinkage caused by 3 washes occurred 
in the first wash. If the sizing is removed, 
soaking the material in cold water for 10 minutes 
results in as much shrinkage as 50 minutes soak- 
ing of the same material. It has been estimated 
that 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 yards of cloth 

will have been preshrunk in the year 1933. 

The National Association of Shirt Manufac- 

turers recommends that preshrunk shirtings 

should not shrink more than 2 per cent. The 
author suggests that 3 commercial launderings 
be made in testing shrinkage, followed by 
finishing according to the method to which the 
goods would be subjected in the made-up gar- 
ment. He considers the A. A. T. C. C. method 
satisfactory for laboratory tests.—O. H. 


Improved tester for determining twist and take- 
up, A. L. Brassett. Am. Silk & Rayon J. 
52, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) pp. 39-40. 

The tension of yarns must be carefully con- 
trolled in determining their twist and twist 
take-up. An improved yarn-twist tester which 
holds the tension uniform has been developed 
by the United States Testing Co. It can be 
attached to the standard twist testers now in 
use.—M. S. F. 


A. S. T. M. standards on textile materials, Pre- 
pared by Committee D-13 on Textile Ma- 
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terials. Reprint pub. by Am. Soc. for Test- 

ing Materials (1933, Sept.) pp. 164. 

This pamphlet gives under one cover all the 
material relating to textiles developed by the 
American Society for Testing Materials. It 
contains methods of testing, definitions, terms, 
and specifications. The tentative specifica- 
tions for tolerances and test methods for knit 
goods were amended and adopted as standard 
in 1933. Tentative methods for the identifica- 
tion of fibers in textiles and for the quantita- 
tive analysis of textiles were revised in 1933 
and continued as a tentative standard. The 
alternate method has been made the preferred 
for determining tear resistance.—M. B. H. 


The effects of atmospheric moisture on the 
physical properties of vegetable and chrome 
tanned calf leathers, W. D. Evans and C. L. 
Critcurretp. Bur. Stand. J. Research 11, 
No. 1 (1933, July) pp. 147-162. 

Data are given on the changes in tensile 
strength, stretch, load at failure, area, thick- 
ness, and moisture content with changes in 
relative humidity for vegetable- and chrome- 
tanned leathers. The differences between the 
two leathers are due to difference in the amounts 
of protein material in the leather. The mech- 
anism of moisture absorption of leather and its 
effect on strength are discussed.—J. D. G. 


A survey of dry cleaning. The toxicity of the 
inflammable and non-inflammable solvents, 
W. Brown. Dyer & Calico Printer 70, No. 
5 (1933, Sept.) pp. 223-225. 

The aromatic dry-cleaning solvents are dis- 
tinctly more poisonous than the petroleum sol- 
vents, the toxic effects of which are usually 
transient. Solvent naphtha is much less noxious 
than benzol. Carbon tetrachloride is definitely 
toxic in its action, and relatively low concentra- 
tions may cause lasting injury. The action of 
trichlorethylene is much less harmful than that 
of carbon tetrachloride because its vapors are 
more narcotic than toxic.—R. E. E. 


Dyeing cellulose materials with reference to the 
structure of cellulose, R. E. Rose. Ind. & 
Eng. Chem. 25, No. 11 (1933, Nov.) pp. 
1265-1268. 

Materials composed of cellulose differ mark- 
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edly in their behavior during the dyeing proc- 
ess. Even mercerization changes the dye in- 
dex of the fiber distinctly, and the change be- 
comes more marked when the structure of the 
celiulose is completely disintegrated and the 
material is then regenerated as rayon. Rayon 
is more variable in its dyeing characteristics 
than cotton. That made by the cuprammo- 
nium method dyes more heavily than viscose 
and viscose more heavily than nitro-cellulose 
rayon. Very slight difference in viscosity at 
the moment of spinning, differences in the rate 
of coagulation, in tension under which the fila- 
ment is drawn, and in practically every other 
variable will result in perceptible differences in 
the dyeing index. The dyer, perhaps more 
than any other person, is keenly alive to minute 
changes in cellulosic materials.—R. E. E. 


National standardization in America, P. G. 
AcNnEw. Ind. Standardization and Commer- 
cial Stand. M’thly 4, No. 7 (1933, July), pp. 
107-114. 

In this article a general discussion is given 
of the following: industrial standardization, 
types and needs of standards, and standardiz- 
ing agencies. The methods of work and mem- 
bership of the American Standards Association 
are also discussed.—B. M. V. 


Colour and colour fastness from the point of 
view of the retail distributor, J. G. WILLIAMs. 
J. Soc. Dyers & Colourists 59, No. 7 (1933, 
July) pp. 222-223. 

About 66 per cent of the legitimate com- 
plaints received during the last few years at 
Selfridge’s, London, were concerned with color 
fastness. The store’s testing and research 
laboratories found that in many cases the fad- 
ing of furnishing fabrics and carpets complained 
of was due solely to dulling of colors by soiling. 
Experience has shown that the public is very 
tolerant about the deleterious effects of per- 
spiration on colors. The author, who is em- 
ployed in the laboratory at Selfridge’s, believes 
that there should be some arrangement between 
the manufacturers and distributors of textiles 
for handling complaints as they arise.—R. E. E. 


A contribution to the theory of milling, Part 2, 
J. B. Speakman, E. Storr, and H. Cuanc. 
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J. Textile Inst. 24, No. 7 (1933, July) pp. 

T273-T292. 

To shrink during milling a fiber must have a 
surface scale structure, be easily stretched and 
deformed, and possess the power of recovery 
from extension. The existing method of treat- 
ing wool with chlorine or hypochlorous acid to 
render the scale structure inoperative is not 
the most efficient way to impart an unshrink- 
able finish to wool. Unshrinkability may be 
obtained either by increasing the resistance of 
wool fibers to extension, by decreasing their 
power of recovery from extension, or by both. 
By such methods the wearing properties should 
at least be undiminished.—M. B. H. 


Some faults in finished fabrics, PERCY BEAN. 
J. Textile Inst. 24, No. 8 (1933, Aug.) pp. 
P194—P203. 

Small masses of “dead cotton” may pass 
unnoticed through cloth manufacture and 
bleaching only to cause trouble by appearing as 
light or white specks after dyeing or printing. 
Various cloudy appearances in cotton fabrics 
may be traced to the effects of irregularly spun 
yarn containing thick and thin places which 
cause differences in the reflection of light. Aiso 
if yarns of different counts or turns per inch are 
mixed in the same cloth the regular reflection 
of light from the cloth surface is broken. If 
zinc or magnesium chloride is used in sizing 
cloth which is to be singed, the cloth will be 
tendered. The result of mildew may be slight 
staining or damage of such severity that the 
cloth is reduced to a mass of discolored pulp. 
Many forms of damage occur during bleaching 
and mercerization. The faults found in rayon 
are generally similar to those found in cotton 
except that they show more distinctly. More- 
over, the relatively low strength of rayon 
fabrics when wet and under certain other condi- 
tions leads to more frequent mechanical dam- 
age. Acetate silk is liable to be hydrolyzed by 
alkalis, soap, and even by water with a conse- 
quent change of its luster and dyeing properties. 
Crépe fabrics are difficult to manufacture, since 
they are made from highly twisted yarns which 
are hard to handle. Slight variations in the 
thickness, tension, and turns per inch of the 
threads of crépe fabrics make great differences 
in the finished cloth.—R. E. E. 
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Untersuchungen iiber den Nachweis oxydierter 
Zellulose [Investigations into the detection 
of oxidized cellulose], HALLER and F. Lorenz. 
Melliand Textilberichte 14, No. 9 (1933, Sept.) 
pp. 449-452. 

The test here presented involves the color 
change produced in cochineal solution by traces 
of lead. It was found possible to detect oxi- 
dized cellulose by means of cochineal and lead 
acetate, since more lead is absorbed from lead 
acetate solution by oxidized cellulose than by 
undamaged cellulose. The magnitude of the 
change is comparable with that given by the 
“stannous chloride-gold” reaction of Haller. 
The oxidized material used in this experimental 
work was obtained by treating cellulose with 
hypochlorite solution.—K. M. D. 


The cleaning and dyeing of Celanese, JosEF 
LoeBL. Starchroom Laundry J. 40, No. 9 
(1933, Sept. 15), pp. 63-64. 

The chemicals necessary to meet all emer- 
gencies in the cleaning of Celanese are listed, 
and the basic rules for dyeing this material are 
given. Although weak solutions of calcium 
hypochlorite are best suited for stripping Cel- 
anese, sodium hypochlorite is generally pre- 
ferred on account of the sewing threads of other 
fibers which may be present. Curtains of 
Celanese are said to be more easily cleaned 
than those of cotton lace or rayon material. 
As the Celanese does not shrink in the washing 
process, the drying procedure is especially easy. 
—K. M. D. 


Fabric stereograms, E. R. ScHwarz. Textile 
World 83, No. 9 (1933, Aug.) pp. 1451-1453. 
Stereograms or stereoscopic photomicro- 

graphs which serve to depict fabrics in relief 

are an important aid in textile analysis, but 
unfortunately their production has been ex- 

pensive. In this article the author describes a 

simple device which he has developed for tak- 

ing stereograms without costly equipment. 

This device provides a means of holding the 

fabric sample under the desired tension on an 

adjustable surface. A diagram showing its 


construction and directions for its use in taking 
fabric stereograms are given.—M. S. F. 
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Microchemistry: a new technique for solving 
textile problems, Kart M. HersteEIn. Textile 
World 83, No. 9 (1933, Aug.) pp. 1453-1454. 
Defects in textiles are often caused by traces 

of metals. For example, a trace of iron will 


spoil the shade of Turkey red or cause over- 
bleaching of a cotton fabric, and very small 
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amounts of copper will injure a rubber coating 
applied to cloth. Microchemistry offers a 
simple, quick, and sure method for detecting 
the source of the difficulty. This article in- 
cludes procedures for detecting copper, iron, 
zinc, and lead by colorimetric and spot tests.— 
M. S. F. 
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MISCELLANY 


The National Crisis. To meet the needs of 
teachers who wish to understand the economic 
and social significance of the changes involved 
in the national recovery program, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has published a 
series of five pamphlets in which Edmund deS. 
Brunner and Leon C. Marshall attempt to give 
fair, unbiased, non-technical statements of the 
problems and proposed solutions. The sub- 
jects are agricultural recovery; debt relief; un- 
employment relief including public works (now 
civil works), development in industry and 
transportation, and the financial system. 
Another series interprets the same problems 
and solutions in a way suitable for use by high 
school students, and a third is provided for 
junior high school use. The pamphlets may be 
purchased for 25 cents each or five for $1. 


Publicity Manual. Home economists trying 
to discover good publicity methods may find 
useful suggestions in the publicity manual for 
parent-teacher workers issued by the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C., and sold for 
$1 a copy. It presents in brief form the ele- 
mentary principles of publicity for the volun- 
teer worker, along with many practical devices 
and useful references. 


“Broadcasting for Young America.’’ The 
preferences of children of different ages for some 
of the popular radio programs and what can 
be done to provide a larger proportion of whole- 
some and at the same time interesting programs 
is discussed by B. H. Darrow in Child Welfare 
for November. 


Family Consultation Centers. The present 
status of such centers in the United States and 
the way in which one may be built up are de- 
scribed by Robert G. Foster and Edith Hale 
Swift in the October issue of the Journal of 
Social Hygiene, 


Graduate Study Abroad. The Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City, has for free distribution a little 
folder about “Opportunities for Graduate 


Study Abroad Open to American Students.” 
The companion bulletin describing fellowships 
and scholarships may be obtained for 25 cents a 


copy. 


Programs of Guidance. This is the title of a 
special report made by William C. Reavis in 
connection with the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education and published as U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, Bulle- 
tin, 1932, No. 17. 


Selection of Fruits and Vegetables. “A 
Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Con- 
sumers” by R. G. Hill is a bulletin of special 
interest to homemakers and students of food 
selection in that it brings together information 
as to marketing methods, season, varieties, 
grades, and important characteristics of many 
common fruits and vegetables. It is issued as 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 167. 


The Outlook in the Science of Nutrition. A 
stimulating paper by Lafayette B. Mendel in 
Science for October 13 calls attention to recent 
progress and remaining geps in our technical 
knowledge of human nutrition. 


School Lunches and the Red Cross. “School 
Lunches for Underfed Children’’ is an article 
in the November Red Cross Courier through 
which Melva B. Bakkie, nutrition consultant 
of the American Red Cross, tells local chapters 
why, when, and how to organize such work. 


Food for the Byrd Expedition II. How Dr. 
Shirey, chief medical officer, and Charles La- 
Wall of LaWall and Harrison, Philadelphia 
chemists, worked out the food supplies for the 
present Byrd Expedition, and the care taken to 
supply all the necessary ingredients, were de- 
scribed in an interesting press release. Dehy- 
drated vegetables, a new commercial vitamin C 
concentrate, and dried milk supplemented the 
staples such as butter, biscuit, oatmeal, sugar, 
salt, tea, coffee, and cocoa. For emergency ra- 
tions pemmican, Erbswurst, and Bovril were 
provided. 
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American Interiors. Classes studying the 
development of American furniture and decora- 
tion will enjoy the little picture book “The 
American Wing” with its 20 plates showing 
rooms and furnishings in the famous American 
Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and 
its brief but informative introduction by Joseph 
Downs. Copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
each from the Museum, New York City. 


“Play Production Made Easy.” Excellent 
practical helps for amateur producers, from the 
selection of the play and the cast to lighting 
and make-up, are given in a little 70-page book- 
let prepared for the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation by Mabel Foote Hobbs. Included are 
annotated lists of good plays for amateurs and 
the text of several pantomimes and very short 
plays, some of the latter suitable for home 
economics programs. The book is sold for 50 
cents a copy by the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Copyright Material for School Use. Guy 
Montrose Whipple, secretary of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, points out 
in The Nation’s Schools for August the flagrant 
pirating of educational texts by individuals, 
school districts, and higher institutions in 
their attempts to economize by “reproducing,” 
for use of their teachers, or students, or ad- 
ministrators, large excerpts from copyrighted 
books or articles—a practice not only techni- 
cally illegal but decidedly unethical. 


NRA Garment Labels. The provision of the 
coat and suit industry code that every garment 
manufactured under its authority shall carry an 
NRA label and serial number means that the 
purchaser knows that the garment so labeled 
has been made under decent conditions of labor 
and wages. As Mary Anderson, chief of the 
U. S. Women’s Bureau, puts it, the label “sym- 
bolizes the abolition of child labor and industrial 
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home work, two of the worst blots on our 
industrial history.” 


Research in Child Development. The pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth Conference on Research 
in Child Development, held at the University of 
Chicago last June, have been issued in a mim- 
eographed pamphlet by the Committee on 
Child Development, National Research Coun- 
cil. Copies may be obtained on request from 
the office of the committee, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 


Children’s Books of Yesterday. From 
April to October, 1933, the New York Public 
Library held an exhibition of children’s books, 
descriptive notes of which were published in a 
booklet by Anne Carroll Moore. How the 
exhibit shows the history of children’s books 
and reflects the last century’s change from the 
sober and didactic to the amusing is delight- 
fully told in the Library’s October Bulletin by 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, himself a collector of such 
volumes. 


“Scuffability” of Shoes. A reliable method 
for testing the resistance of leather to “scuff- 
ing” is reported to have been developed by 
C. H. Geister at the Mellon Institute and to 
have shown that a new leather also developed 
by him for Robert H. Foerderer, Inc., is decid- 
edly superior to the usual forms in toughness and 
resistance to scuffing. Copies of the report 
may be obtained from the Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Agriculture of the American Indians. The 
classified list of annotated historical references 
on this subject has been revised by the author, 
Everett E. Edwards of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, and issued in mimeographed 
form by the library of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as Bibliographical Contribution 
No. 23 (Edition 2). 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Home Economics at the Cleveland Meetings. 
The Department of Supervisors and Teachers 
of Home Economics of the N. E. A. announces 
that the theme for its meetings on February 24 
will be “The Home Economist’s Part in the 
Recovery Program: Home Economists Meet 
the Present Challenge.” As stated in Decem- 
ber, the afternoon and the morning sessions 
and the banquet in the evening will be at the 
Hotel Statler. Reservations should be sent 
to the chairman of the local committee, Miss 
Adelaide Van Duzer, Board of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

American Dietetic Association. Officers for 
1933-4 are: president, Quindara Oliver Dodge, 
Simmons College, Boston; vice-president, Jean 
M. Stewart; second vice-president, Ruth At- 
water; secretary, Margaret Ritchie, Battle 
Creek College; treasurer, Ella M. Eck. Laura 
Comstock of Rochester, New York, is president- 
elect. 

Sarah Tyson Rorer Fund. An article in the 
New York Herald Tribune Magazine for Octo- 
ber 15 reminded its readers of this pioneer in 
scientific methods in cookery, founder of the 
famous Philadelphia Cooking School and for 
many years prominent editor, author, and 
writer; and told how, because she is now eighty- 
four years old, crippled, and suffering under 
financial reverses, a group of friends and neigh- 
bors has organized to provide a pension fund 
for her. Home economists who wish to ac- 
knowledge the debt of their profession to this 
courageous trail-breaker may send contribu- 
tions to or obtain further information from the 
secretary, Mrs. Samuel A. Woodward, Box 
23, South Kent, Connecticut. 

U. S. Office of Education. Dr. Wright, 
formerly director of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, has been made assistant 
commissioner of education in charge of voca- 
tional education. Bess Goodykoontz remains 
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as assistant commissioner, giving special atten- 
tion to the activities in which the Office was 
engaged before the Federal Board was amalga- 
mated with it. 

Marie White, formerly on the home eco- 
nomics staff of the Federal Board, is now in 
charge of homemaking and handicraft projects 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Seminar in Cuba. The Committee on Cul- 
tural Relations with Latin America is planning 
to hold its third seminar in the Caribbean in 
Cuba from March 7 to 14. As with the annual 
seminar in Mexico, the aim is to bring members 
into contact with the plans, projects, and be- 
liefs of leaders of all sectors of opinion. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from the 
executive director, Mr. Hubert C. Herring, 112 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Home Economics Association. The 
program of the annual meeting in Phoenix on 
November 3 included talks on ““How Can Home 
Economics Teachers Serve Organized Relief 
Agencies?” by Susan Faherty, head of social 
service work in Phoenix; “What Home Eco- 
nomics Has Meant to My Daughter” by four 
mothers of high school and college home eco- 
nomics students; “How May the Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers Inspire Girls to Develop 
Charm in Themselves” by Edith S. Ranney of 
the University of Arizona; and “How Can We 
Help the Consumer with Her Buying Prob- 
lems” by Dr. B. Eleanor Johnson, also of the 
University. 

Last year’s officers will continue for the com- 
ing year. 

University of Arizona. Dr. B. Eleanor 
Johnson has been chosen as head of the depart- 
ment of home economics. She received her 
Ph.D. at the University of Chicago and has had 
extensive teaching experience. 

The home economics department has a 40 
per cent increase over last year in enrollment of 
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major students. Many non-major students are 
electing courses planned especially for them or 
courses that are offered to both major and non- 
major students. A new course ““The Consumer 
and the Market” will be offered the second 
semester. 

Members of the home economics department 
are assisting the dean of women with a course 
in social fundamentals, required of all fresh- 
man women students. Topics included are: 
factors in right living and social adjustment, 
personal hygiene, nutrition, costume, social 
usage, the choice of an occupation, personal 
and ethicai problems. 

Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe. 
Delphine Rymer of Phoenix is filling a vacancy 
in the home economics department. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. Ata dinner meeting held at the 
Western Women’s Club, San Francisco, on 
November 21, Dr. Marietta Eichelberger of 
the Evaporated Milk Association discussed the 
danger of malnutrition during this period of 
economic stringency and outlined means of 
combatting it. 

At the Teachers’ Institute in November Dr. 
Lemo T. Dennis, field worker in child develop- 
ment and parental education for the A. H. E. 
A., was one of the speakers and discussed “The 
Responsibility of Home Economics in the Edu- 
cation of Young People for Home and Family 
Life.” A dinner in her honor was given at the 
Berkeley Women’s City Club on November 28. 

Northern Section. A survey of the status of 
home economics in 27 high schools in Northern 
California has shown that no schools have 
eliminated or reduced courses; 10 reported 
“no changes”; 5 reported “no changes” with 
favorable comments; and 12 reported additional 
courses or innovations. The 12 additional 
courses included new state-and-federal-aided 
classes in related science and art, advanced 
foods and clothing, first aid and home nursing 
for boys, household chemistry, and household 
shop work for girls. 

Ruth H. Parker, regional supervisor of home- 
making in Northern California, states that 41 
per cent of the high school girls in her territory 
are enrolled in homemaking classes. In the 
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individual schools this enrollment varied from 
no enrollment in four high schools to 93 per 
cent and 98 per cent, respectively, in two. 

Southern Section. On December 4 the sec- 
tion gave a tea in honor of Dr. Dennis and Dr. 
Eichelberger. From December 2 to 8 Dr. 
Dennis visited Southern California high schools 
having courses in child development. 

Mills College. The outstanding project un- 
dertaken by the home economics club last year 
was the annual award of a $25 prize to one of 
the members at Commencement for outstand- 
ing leadership and scholarship. The recipient 
was chosen by a combined student and faculty 
vote. This gift is to be awarded annually. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
The first regular meeting of the year was held 
at the home of Mabel Patrick on October 20. 
After the routine business the new officers were 
installed. The annual scholarship given by the 
Association to a home economics student for 
proficiency was awarded to Evelyn Barnett. 
A report of the A. H. E. A. convention at Mil- 
waukee was given by Mabel Patrick and Mrs. 
J. Macgregor Smith. 

Saskatoon Home Economics Association. 
A home economics association has been organ- 
ized at Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. On October 23 Dr. 
Marietta Eichelberger spoke to students in the 
home economics department on the work of an 
educational director of a commercial firm. 

Mrs. George Norlin, who with President Nor- 
lin spent last year in Germany, recently spoke 
to the home economics club on women of that 
country. 

Six additional home economics courses have 
been opened for general arts credit and are 
attracting students majoring in other depart- 
ments. Enrollment in the home economics de- 
partment did not fall off during the recent de- 
creased enrollment of the University and is 
increased this year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. On October 12 the homemakers and 
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textile sections met at the Food and Drug 
Administration. The proposed food and drugs 
bill was discussed, and exhibits were displayed. 

On October 27 the hospitality committee 
sponsored a Halloween party at the A. A. U. W. 
Clubhouse for all members and “prospective” 
members. 

On November 21 the Association joined with 
the District Dietetic Association in a dinner at 
which Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was guest of 
honor and Dr. Dexter M. Keezer of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board, NRA, was principal 
speaker. Frances Zuill was an out-of-town 
visitor at the guest table. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia Home Economics Association. The 
executive committee has held two meetings, 
and “Opportunities and Responsibilities of the 
Home Economist” has been selected as the 
year’s theme. 

Student Clubs. The recently organized 
home economics club at O’Keefe Junior High 
School, Atlanta, has adopted as a special proj- 
ect the care of small children while the mothers 
attend the monthly meetings of the P.-T. A. 
of the school. 

The North Fulton Home Economics Club 
sponsored the publishing of the first Fulton 
County Home Economics News-Letter carry- 
ing out the Georgia Bicentennial idea. The 
club also presented a pageant depicting the 
“History of the Fulton County School System” 
at the yearly meeting of the Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The Fulton High Home Economics Club 
presented a program on courtesy before the 
entire student body. The girls are proud of 
their new arm bands of blue and gold felt bear- 
ing the insignia of the Betty Lamp. 

The Russell High Home Economics Club 
again this year has “‘adopted” a needy family 
with four children and besides supplying food 
and clothing has planned recreation for the 
family. 

The Lanier High School Home Economics 
Club in Macon has “adopted” the same needy 
family that it helped last year. It is also co- 
operating with the Red Cross by making a 
layette and clothes for needy children. 

The Miller High School Home Economics 
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Club in Macon observed the first “Home Eco- 
nomics Day” in Georgia by a program on “‘Co- 
lonial Homes of Georgia.” The girls have 
written a history of their home economics 
department. 

Georgia Dietetic Association. The Associa- 
tion was recently organized in Atlanta with 32 
members. A constitution was adopted and 
the following officers for 1933-34 elected: 
president, Lucia Hunt, Griffin; vice-president, 
Catherine Newton; secretary, Jessie Harris, 
Atlanta; treasurer, Gussie H. Tabb. The 
Association will be hostess to the Tri-State 
Dietetics Association meeting in the spring. 

Brenau College, Gainesville. Courses of- 
fered in the home economics department are 
planned for general educational and cultural 
values, with special preparation for home- 
making. A fine private hospital cooperates in 
pre-parental education. 

Georgia State College for Women. Much 
new equipment has been added to the home eco- 
nomics department, including attractively fur- 
nished unit kitchens. 

Clara W. Hasslock, chairman of the School of 
Home Economics, attended a home economics 
conference called by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority at the University of Tennessee on 
November 8 and 9. 

The school lunch class is providing lunches 
for needy children and exchanging lunches for 
canned foods and farm produce. The tea room 
class is continuing its project of helping a negro 
girl attend high school. 

University of Georgia. The departments of 
household arts at the Georgia State Teachers 
College, Athens, and the division of home eco- 
nomics at the State College of Agriculture have 
been consolidated into a School of Home Eco- 
nomics as an integral part of the University. 

Atlanta. A committee of home economics 
teachers in junior and senior high schools has 
prepared for social agencies minimum standard 
food budgets for family groups. 

One of the senior high schools has exchanged 
descriptions of home economics courses with a 
high school in the Philippine Islands. 

Fulton County. At the first meeting of the 
home economics teachers in the fall the course 
of study was carefully checked in order to best 
meet the changing local needs. 
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The home economics teachers in charge of 
high school cafeterias have prepared a mimeo- 
graphed school lunch booklet for the use of 
the elementary schools. The bulletin contains 
score card, menus, large quantity recipes (cost 
and calories), a list of equipment, and a list of 
reference material. 

State Department of Education. The Divi- 
sion of Vocational Home Economics is cooperat- 
ing with the Georgia Relief Commission in pro- 
moting homemaking classes for adults. Many 
counties that have not previously had any 
organized home economics work have requested 
teachers for homemaking classes. The groups 
include women receiving aid in the form of food 
and clothing from relief centers, women and 
girls 14 to 20 years of age not enrolled in school 
or college, and mill workers. 


IDAHO 


Vocational Conference. The North Idaho 
Vocational Conference was held at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho on November 17 and 18, and the 
South Idaho Vocational Conference in Poca- 
tello on December 8 and 9. Katherine Jen- 
sen, who recently returned from visiting educa- 
tional institutions in this country and abroad, 
spoke at the former. Dr. Lemo T. Dennis was 
guest speaker at both conferences and conducted 
discussions on child development and parent 
education. Because the entire state program 
is placing emphasis upon training for happy 
home living, homemakers, representatives of 
parent-teacher organizations, extension work- 
ers, general home economics teachers, as well 
as vocational teachers, were urged to attend 
these two fall conferences. 

University of Idaho. Dr. Marietta Eichel- 
berger was kept busy during her two days at 
the University speaking before various groups 
on “Nutrition as Related to Health.” 

Katherine Jensen, director of home eco- 
nomics, returned to the campus at the begin- 
ning of the semester after seven months of 
sabbatical leave spent at various institutions 
in the United States and travelling in Europe. 
She attended the meeting of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations in Dublin last 


summer. 
The home economics club sponsored the 
annual co-ed prom on October 21, the proceeds 
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of which go to the scholarship loan fund which 
the club instituted several years ago. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. The 
thirteenth annual meeting was held in Chicago 
on October 20 and 21. Frances Zuill, president 
of the A. H. E. A., spoke on “Signs of Advance- 
ment in Home Economics’’ and Professor 
Thomas D. Eliot of Northwestern University 


discussed “Current Pressures on American 
Home Standards.” Anna Tjaden was elected 
vice-president. 


Vocational Home Economics. The Twelfth 
All-State Conference of Vocational Homemak- 
ing Teachers was held at the Medinah Club in 
Chicago on October 20. The morning session 
was devoted to a round table on “Present 
Problems” and a business meeting, and the 
afternoon to a round table on “Looking Ahead” 
and an address entitled “For a Better To- 
morrow” by Mrs. T. B. Stephenson of Chicago. 

The home economics division of the State 
Board for Vocational Education issued Memo- 
randum No. 20 “Problems in Healthful Living” 
in November. The material was prepared by 
Jeanette Dickerson, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics in Springfield, and deals with a semes- 
ter’s high school health program. Teachers 
may secure a copy by writing to Adah Hess, 
408 Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. 

MacMurray College. On September 25, 
Sophia Reed, assistant state supervisor of home 
economics education, was a guest of the home 
economics staff and senior majors. 

University of Illinois. The annual High 
School Conference met at the University on 
November 24 with Anna Belle Robinson in 
charge of the program for the home economics 
section. Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago, addressed the group on “‘Home Ecc- 
nomics Education’; and Dr. B. F. Timmons, 
University of Illinois, on “The Réle of the 
Child in the Family.” 

The home economics department is in charge 
of some of the radio programs on the “Farm and 
Home Hour.” 

Staff members of the food and nutrition de- 
partment gave a lecture demonstration this 
fall to all freshmen of the University on the 
relation of food to health. 
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Harriet Barto and Evelyn Smith are conduct- 
ing a new class this semester for commissaries, 
with 30 men registered. 

Extension Service. The extension service 
cooperated with the Illinois Emergency Relief 
Commission in holding 12 district schools for 
leaders interested in establishing community 
canning centers. It is also cooperating with 
the National Recreation Association in training 
for community recreation. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. Mrs. 
Chase Going Woodhouse and Mrs. Lillian Gil- 
breth were the principal speakers at the annual 
convention at Indianapolis on October 19. 
Agnes Watson, state supervisor, was elected 
president; and Hortense Hurst of Indiana State 
Teachers’ College, secretary. 

Myrtle Anderson of Indiana University has 
been appointed chairman of the program com- 
mittee. She acted as judge of applied arts at 
the State Fair at Indianapolis this fall and in 
October gave a talk on modern textiles before 
the Southeastern Sectional Conference of Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teachers. 

Purdue University. Dean Mary L. Mat- 
thews has been reappointed chairman of the 
department of education of the Indiana Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

The Indiana Dietetic Association has insti- 
tuted a plan of holding meetings at the various 
colleges of the state, and Purdue was hostess to 
20 members on November 1. At the banquet 
in their honor, Dr. Louise Meikle spoke on 
“Women in Medicine.” 

Gail M. Redfield of the home economics divi- 
sion of the Experiment Station has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the household equipment 
committee of the rural electric division of the 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 

Home Economics Extension. Over the 
week-end of October 14 and 15, state leaders 
and home management specialists from Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Indiana met at Purdue to discuss “Home Man- 
agement in its Application to the Individual 
Home.”’ Grace E. Frysinger and Mary Ro- 
kahr of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
attended. 

Vocational Home Economics. The voca- 
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tional teachers of the northwest section held a 
conference at Maxinkuckee Inn in Culver on 
September 23. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The 
program of work committee, under the leader- 
ship of Lula Smith, has prepared a circular 
containing suggestions for extending the influ- 
ence of home economics in the various com- 
munities of Iowa. 

Student Clubs. The annual student club 
conference was held at Iowa State Teachers’ 
College on October 7 with 220 present. The 
program consisted of talks by Dean Genevieve 
Fisher of Iowa State College and Mate Gidd- 
ings of the University of Iowa and round table 
discussions for college and high school groups 
on club projects. The 1934 conference is to be 
held at Simpson College. Officers for the year 
are: president, Martha Kathryn Rigg of 
Simpson College; vice-president, Ruth Aurner; 
and secretary-treasurer, Margaret Gardner, 
Tipton High School. 

Iowa State College. Enid Sater has ac- 
cepted a research position in equipment at 
Pullman, Washington. 

Mary Lyle is the new president of the Iowa 
Vocational Teachers Association. 

Neriman Hilal of Istambul, Turkey, is the 
holder this year of the fellowship given annually 
by the Ames branch of the A. A. U. W. Her 
major work is in home economics education 
and child development. 

Mrs. Alma H. Jones is in charge of an exhibit 
and demonstration of constructive play and 
the making of toys and gifts from odds and ends 
of material as a part of child development-par- 
ent education extension work. 

Winifred W. Stenhouse of the University of 
Otago, New Zealand, visited the division in 
October to observe the work of foods courses. 

Dr. Ernest R. Groves spent a day on the 
campus in November for a series of talks and 
conferences with members of the home eco- 
nomics, psychology, and sociology staffs. 

Girls in meal planning classes recently pre- 
pared tea for 125 people at a cost of four cents a 
guest, including the cost of flowers. The menu 
consisted of open-faced sandwiches, toasted 
cheese rolls, almond balls, tiny apricot tarts, 
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candied orange and grapefruit peel, tea, and 
coffee. 

Miriam Lowenberg, in charge of infant nutri- 
tion at the nursery school, recently returned 
from advanced study at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

At the Land-Grant College meeting in Chi- 
cago in November Dean Genevieve Fisher pre- 
sented the committee report on “What Alum- 
nz Think of the Home Economics Curriculum,” 
based on a survey of recent representative 
graduates of 10 schools of home economics. 

Simpson College. Guest speakers have been 
secured this year for the Home Economics Club 
meetings, the theme of which has been “The 
Fine Art of Living.” A new system of roll 
call is used whereby each member answers with 
a report of some current event. The club gave 
a Charity Christmas Party for poor children of 
the town. To raise money, the members serve 
dinners for townspeople who wish to entertain. 

State University of Iowa. The fall months 
have been very busy for Frances Zuill, president 
of the A. H. E. A. She has spoken before the 
Iowa, Illinois, New York, and Michigan Home 
Economics Associations and the Student Club 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She represented the A. H. E. A. at three confer- 
ences in Washington: those on Child Health 
Recovery, on Nutrition Programs, and on Em- 
ployment for Women. On October 25, Miss 
Zuill spoke on ““Home Economics Works with 
the Consumer” over the N. B. C. network with 
a 41-station hook-up. On December 8, she 
presided at an American Vocational Associa- 
tion meeting in Detroit. She also acted as a 
judge for the International Canning Contest 
held at the Century of Progress. 

On November 10 and 11 Sybil Smith of the 
U. S. Office of Experiment Stations visited the 
nutrition research being done in the medical 
and dental colleges, the child welfare research 
station, and the department of home eco- 
nomics at the University. 

As one of the series of lectures to all fresh- 
man women of the University Alice Brigham 
discussed the proper selection of clothing from 
the standpoint of design and cost, and illus- 
trated her points with a fashion show. She 
was asked to repeat this program at the Uni- 
versity Club. 
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Mate Giddings and Dr. Kate Daum spoke on 
food budgets at the Institute on Relief Admin- 
istration at the University on October 28. 

Student Club. The Club started its activi- 
ties with a meeting at which new girls were 
special guests. It has also sponsored a picnic 
and a business luncheon and is now at work on 
a social service project in cooperation with the 
local Social Service League. A representative 
of the Pure Food and Drug Administration was 
a speaker at the November meeting. Twenty- 
three members attended the State Student Club 
Convention at Iowa State Teachers College on 
October 7. 

Cedar Rapids. Sara Ann Brown, instructor 
of home economics at the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, wrote the short play 
“Dame Fashion’s Portfolio” which was given 
by the Junior High School girls at the North- 
eastern Iowa Teachers Association meeting in 
Cedar Rapids. 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. 
“Readjustment and Home Economics” was the 
theme of the fall meeting at Dawson Springs 
on November 10and 11. Mrs. Anna B. Settle, 
a Louisville attorney, spoke most inspiringly 
at the dinner on “Looking Forward.”’ The 
dinner was followed by a social program planned 
by Eudenah Hambly, chairman of arrange- 
ments for the meeting. 

At the Saturday morning session Dr. Statie 
Erickson of the University of Kentucky gave a 
talk on “The Responsibility of Home Eco- 
nomics in Readjustment,” which was followed 
by group discussions on relief work. Dr. 
Erickson led that on food and nutrition; Mary 
Lee Taylor, clothing; Ida Hagman, family rela- 
tionships; and Oneta Liter, student clubs. 

As a mid-day interlude a trip was made to 
the Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Outwood, 
where the diet kitchen proved of special interest. 

At the afternoon session reports of the vari- 
ous discussion groups were presented; Elizabeth 
Criswall, director of relief in McCracken 
County, gave the principal address; and Ata 
Lee, Myrtle Weldon, and Dr. Statie Erickson 
each gave a short report of a Tennessee Valley 
Authority conference which they had attended 
in Tennessee. 
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A tea given by the home economics girls of 
the Dawson Springs High School brought the 
meeting to a close. 

The service committee on relief work reports 
good progress from different parts of the state. 
Aid has been given in planning, preparing, and 
helping to serve school lunches, provided with- 
out cost to children who cannot pay and at a 
minimum cost to all others. More than fifty 
per cent of the home economists have been 
helping in making Red Cross garments. The 
Department of Home Economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has been broadcasting 
weekly talks about buying food and clothing 
and planning meals on low-income budgets. 

The Louisville Home Economics Association 
has offered the services of its members in giving 
direct help to families in planning and buying 
food and clothing. 

The Association has decided to keep on file 
the names of trained home economists who are 
in need of a position or who desire to change 
their position. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Home Economics Association. 
Student Clubs. “A Century of Progress in 
Home Economics” was the theme of the fourth 
annual meeting of Louisiana Student Home 
Economics Clubs at Fair Park High School, 
Shreveport, on October 21. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. This fall 
the Home Economics Club has sponsored the 
home economics series of radio talks given from 
Station KMLB on Saturdays at 5.30 p.m. 

Louisiana State University. The First An- 
nual Graduate Home Economics Conference was 
held during the summer under the auspices of 
the home economics department and the gradu- 
ate school of the University. ‘How Can Home 
Economics Help to Meet the Present Economic 
and Social Emergency?”’ was the theme, and 
May Cresswell, Mississippi home demonstra- 
tion agent, and Mary Rokahr, clothing and 
home management specialist of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, were the main 
speakers. 

Agricultural Extension. A kaleidoscopic pic- 
ture of Louisiana’s home demonstration pro- 
gram was effectively shown in the 29 parish 
exhibits in the agricultural building at the 
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State Fair Grounds, Shreveport, from October 
21 to 30. Awards were made on the basis of 
educational features, decoration, arrangement, 
and quality of products. The Caddo Parish 
booth, prepared by Mattie Mae English, and 
emphasizing the fundamentals of nutrition, won 
first place; and Claiborne Parish, featuring 
poultry; Red River, renovation of garments; 
Bossier, poultry; and East Baton Rouge, 
gardening, were rated in the order given. 
Lillian Keller, clothing and home improvement 
specialist of Tennessee, and Ellen LeNoir and 
J. W. Bateman of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Extension were the judges. 

4-H Clubs. Dot LaCroix, adjudged Louis- 
iana’s best all-round club girl, and Louise Rae- 
gan, state bread contest winner, both of Grant 
Parish, and Melba Kees of Rapides, who 
scored highest in clothing, attended the 4-H 
Club Congress in Chicago December 3 to 7. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. At 
the annual meeting in Lewiston on October 26 
the following officers were elected: president, 
Mrs. Grace B. Genthner, Skowhegan; secretary- 
treasurer, Madeline M. Dougherty, Portland. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Home Economics Association. 
Baltimore Section. At the November meeting 
Dr. Carrie W. Smith, superintendent of the 
Montrose School for Girls, gave a challenging 
talk on “Home Economics and the Part It 
Plays in the Life of the Delinquent Girl.” 

Hood College. The registration of 120 stu- 
dents in the home economics department this 
year is the largest in 10 years. 

The nursery school is fortunate this vear in 
having both twins and triplets among its 
children. 

An 8-months old baby girl, Virginia, is the 
protégée of the home management house this 
year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Edna L. Skinner, president, presided 
at the fall meeting at the Essex County Agri- 
cultural School on October 21. The program 
was arranged to meet the vital needs of home 
economics and health education in the schools 
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of Massachusetts. Anne Whitney, director of 
the educational service of the American Child 
Health Association, was guest speaker at the 
morning session and John J. Desmond, Jr., 
superintendent of schools in Chicopee, was the 
afternoon speaker. 

With the death of Amy Homans late in 
October, home economics lost one of its pioneer 
workers. Miss Homans was director of the 
Boston Normal School of Cooking founded in 
Boston in 1887 by Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
which was later transferred to the State Teach- 
ers College at Framingham, where it became the 
Mary Hemenway Department of Household 
Arts. While Miss Homans was not a teacher 
of household arts she had much to do with its 
organization for teacher training. 

Connecticut Valley Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The fall meeting was held at the Home 
Information Center, Holyoke, on September 29 
with Jennie R. Bear, president, presiding. “How 
Can Home Economics Teachers Deal with the 
N.R.A. Situation in Their Classes” was discussed 
by Gail Sanford of Springfield, and ‘What 
Are the Possibilities of Cooperation between 
Home Economics Teachers and Social Welfare 
Agencies” was discussed by several supervisors 
of home economics education and several wel- 
fare workers. Harriet Hewitt and Mrs. Helen 
Rideout of the Springfield schools spoke on 
“The Outstanding Contributions of the Century 
of Progress Exposition to Home Economics.”’ 

Mary Pozzi, specialist in extension, Amherst, 
has been appointed chairman of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics subscription committee. 

Boston. Florence Dudley, Framingham, 
’21, formerly teacher of household arts at La- 
selle Junior College and recently in charge of 
household arts classes at Needham, Massa- 
chusetts, has been appointed production mana- 
ger of the New Bakery Kitchen of the S. S. 
Pierce Company of Boston. 

Nutrition Conferences. Mary Spalding, nu- 
tritionist for the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health, held a series of four conferences 
in various communities for the benefit of welfare 
workers, public health nurses, and home eco- 
nomics teachers who are visiting homes. In- 
teresting developments have come from needs 
brought up in these meetings, such as an in- 
crease in the welfare budget and employment 
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of nutritionists who plan for education of 
mothers in the wise spending of a little money. 
Mrs. Florence Whitney of Pittsfield, a Fram- 
ingham graduate, as a follow-up of the confer- 
ence there, is to teach classes of mothers re- 
cruited through schools, welfare organizations, 
and the public nurses. 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota Home Economics Association. 
Ruth Davis of the Summit School, St. Paul, is 
chairman of the state committee on JOURNAL 
promotion. 

Range Section. The program of the Duluth 
meeting held in October in connection with that 
of the Northeastern Minnesota Education 
Association included a talk on “Newer Values 
in Clothing” by Rosalie Rathbone of Iowa 
State College; a round table on “My Most 
Interesting and Successful Project of 1933” 
which emphasized revaluating courses to meet 
the changing needs in homemaking; and a talk 
on “The Homemaker and the World” by Mrs. 
H. G. Hymer, a lecturer on women and inter- 
national relations. 

Southeast Section. This group met in 
Winona at the time of the Minnesota Education 
Association meeting in October. Dr. Jane 
Leichsenring of the University of Minnesota 
spoke on “Recent Progress in Nutrition,’”’ and 
Letitia Walsh of the Stout Institute brought 
concrete suggestions for making home eco- 
nomics function in these times. 

State Course of Study. The new Minnesota 
State Course of Study for secondary schools is 
now in print. To Aura Keever, Clara Brown, 
and Maude Miller belongs much of the credit 
for it. 

University of Minnesota. The course in 
euthenics given by members of the home eco- 
nomics staff to men and women students of 
the General College of the University is in its 
second year. The four units cover problems in 
management, nutrition, textiles, and the house, 
the last stressing art in relation to the house 
and its furnishings. 

Dr. Jane Leichsenring, Mrs. Mertie Buck- 
man, and Mrs. Kathryn Niles are gathering 
data on clothing, fuel, light, rent, taxes, insur- 
ance, food, and shelter on the basis of one year’s 
accurate accounts from families on relief funds. 
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Lucy Studley spoke on “Combating Con- 
sumer Illiteracy”’ at the home economics round 
table at the Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association meeting in Eau Claire. 

Plans for the Homemakers’ Short Course to 
be held in January include local speakers en- 
tirely and a program adapted to meet present 
needs. 

Emergency Projects. Plans were drawn 
in Minnesota to provide classes for some of the 
unemployed youth and adults of the state and 
at the same time to provide part-time teaching 
for unemployed teachers. In some districts 
adult homemaking classes are included. Dr. 
Harold Benjamin of the University of Minne- 
sota worked on the Governor’s Committee 
along with the State Board of Control to per- 
fect the plans. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
At the executive committee meeting in Jack- 
son on October 14, “The Economic Situation 
as It Relates to Family Life’’ was selected as 
the year’s theme, with special emphasis to be 
put on the fruitful use of leisure. The annual 
meeting will be held at the time and place of 
the Education Association meeting. The Asso- 
ciation plans to cooperate with agencies work- 
ing for road beautification under the highway 
building program and to discourage the de- 
struction of trees in roadmaking. 

Extension. The annual conference of farm 
and home demonstration agents was held at 
Mississippi State College, October 31 to Novem- 
ber 4, with 150 agents and a number of visi- 
tors in attendance. The home demonstration 
agents in conference with supervising agents 
and specialists mapped out the 1934 plan of 
work, giving special attention to the home 
demonstration agent’s part in the agricultural 
adjustment program. 

A feature of the home demonstration pro- 
gram at the College was a short course in 
handicrafts, which included glove making, chair 
seating, and rug making. 

Vocational Education. Sixteen group con- 
ferences of the 200 vocational home economics 
teachers in the state were held before the 
Christmas holidays. “Basing Home _ Eco- 
nomics Instruction on the Felt Needs of Girls” 
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was selected as the theme, and each group of 
teachers selected an aim for homemaking teach- 
ing and listed and discussed the common home- 
making problems of the girls with whom they 
are working. Edith M. Thomas of the U. S. 
Office of Education was present at the Mag- 
nolia conference. 

The conference for the negro teachers at Al- 
corn College was conducted by Marie White of 
the U. S. Office of Education on October 27, 
when a check-up of the 1931 summer confer- 
ence was made. 


MONTANA 


Montana Home Economics Association. A 
list of some 300 trained home economists classi- 
fied by counties has been compiled by the presi- 
dent, Edith Rhyne, for the use of relief and 
other organizations needing trained help. 

The fall council meeting of the Association 
was held at Montana State College on Novem- 
ber 25. 

Exhibits of available educational material 
from home economics departments of com- 
mercial organizations were arranged for the 
district meetings in Havre, Miles City, and 
Bozeman on October 26, 27, and 28. 

Dr. Lemo T. Dennis met groups of leaders 
interested in child development and parent 
education at Billings, Bozeman, Helena, and 
Missoula during her few days in Montana the 
early part of November. The discussions led 
by Dr. Dennis and Josephine Pollock, Mon- 
tana extension specialist in charge of child 
development and parent education, centered 
around “Living Together in the Family,” “The 
Influence of Changing Social and Economic 
Conditions on Family Relationships,” and 
“Training for Leadership in Child Development 
and Family Relationships.” 

Montana State College. The Epsilon Chap- 
ter of Phi Upsilon Omicron has achieved a fund 
of $800 for student loans. During 10 years’ 
time, 32 girls have availed themselves of such 
funds, with $2500 as the total amount loaned. 
No money has ever been lost through default. 

University of Montana. The home eco- 
nomics department reports the largest enroll- 
ment in its history. More students are being 
cared for in the “U” dormitories. 
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Ellen Miller has been on the staff of the social worker, lecturer, conference leader, 


Merrill-Palmer School since 1920 and is a 
frequent contributor to the JOURNAL. 

M. Slade Kendrick is assistant professor of 
rural economy at Cornell University, where he 
did his graduate work, and the author of 
numerous bulletins and articles on taxation 
and one book “Taxation Issues.” 

Howard F. Bigelow, professor of economics 
at Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
is well known to home economists for his work 
on economic problems of the family. 

Etta H. Handy was the author of the article 
“Floor Materials for Residence Halls’ in the 
November 1931 Journat. At present she 
is doing work connected with the new Harkness 
dormitories at Yale University. 

Dorothy Kindred Dick, now a California 
homemaker, was for several years secretary 
to the editor of the JouRNAL. 

Jennie I. Rowntree is professor of home 
economics at the University of Washington 
and well-known to JOURNAL readers. 

Mrs. Julia Nichol Amburgey made the study 
reported in this issue while working for the 
M.A. degree at the University of Missouri. 
A homemaker with three children, she was a 
home demonstration agent before her mar- 
riage. Dr. Jessie V. Coles, who directed the 
study, is associate professor of home economics 
and director of research in economic problems 
of the family at the University of Missouri 
and the author of “Standardization of Con- 
sumers’ Goods—An Aid to Consumer Buying.” 

Dan Gerber is vice-president of the Gerber 
Products Company, a food manufacturing 
concern which has employed a home economist 
for over three years. 

Sarah Morris Dowdle teaches institutional 
economics and manages the cafeteria at San 
Jose State Teachers College. She formerly 
taught at Kansas State College, where she 
received her B.S. and M.S. degrees. 

Dr. Dora Hudson Klemer brings to her work 


the training and experience of the physician, 
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homemaker, and mother of three children. 

Ralph H. Ojemann, assistant professor in 
the Child Welfare Research Station at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois with a Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago. 

M. Esther Rogers, state supervisor of home 
economics in Mississippi since 1923, is also 
chairman of homemaking and rural service for 
the Mississippi branch of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. She received her 
M.A. degree from George Peabody College. 

Bess Steele studied with several well-known 
artists and taught and supervised art work in 
Pennsylvania, California, and North Carolina 
before going to the University of Nebraska, 
where she is head of the design division of the 
home economics department. 

C. J. Phillips, physicist at the Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, New York, is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pittsburgh, and re- 
ceived his A.M. at Oberlin College. He is 
the author of several papers on wave mechan- 
ics, electron diffraction, and the effect of 
ovenware on fuel economy. Mrs. Mary L. 
Nordberg was until recently home economist 
at the Corning Glass Works test kitchen. 
She received her B.S. from Iowa State Col- 
lege, where she majored in household equip- 
ment. 

Merna M. Monroe, assistant in home eco- 
nomics research at the Maine Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, was a dietitian before she 
became sufficiently interested in household 
equipment to do master’s work in that field at 
Kansas State College. Lolie Smith was asso- 
ciate home economist at the Maine Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station before accepting her 
present position of assistant professor of home 
economics at Wichita University, Wichita, 
Kansas. In 1930-31 she held a _ research 
fellowship in household equipment at Kansas 
State College. 
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